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There seems to be a multitude 
of cases to prove that Vermont 
has found a way of doing things 
far in advance of the average, 
but probably the most unique in- 
stance was the way the Vermont- 
ers settled upon a new name for 
Wildersburg, a quarter century 
ago. 

That name did not please the 
townsfolk because “it had ever 
sounded uncouthly and long,” so 
the records run. Interest being 
about equally divided between 
“Holden” and “Barre” as a sub- 
stitute, they hit upon a boxing 
match as an original method of 
settling the dispute. It so hap- 
pened that the “Barre” champion 
won and “Barre” the town has 
been ever since, now famous as 
the world’s leader in the manu- 
facture of granite. 

Going back to the days before 
the Revolution, Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys believed 
there was a better way than King 
George’s method of governing 









(The Ayer & Son advertisement is continued on page 89) 





The State That Found a Better Way 


their part of the world, and “In 
the name of the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress,” 
they proceeded to carry out their 
belief. So, after quelling all sorts 
of internal and external disturb- 
ances, Vermont was the first State 
to be added to the original thir- 
teer. 

To the vast majority it never 
occurs that there must be a better 
way of doing most of the things 
we have to do. But many of the 
exceptions to that rule have come 
from Vermont. 

If it had not been for Thad- 
deus Fairbanks, we might still be 
trying to weigh a ton of hay or 
a battleship by the old “steel 
yards” method. Thaddeus Fair- 
banks went into the hemp business 
in 1824 and decided that it was 
a pesky nuisance to weigh all his 
hemp after the manner then in 
vogue. So, he set out to find a 
better way. Inside of six years 
he had perfected his platform 
scale and patented it. For which 
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A law which is good in 
the South may be useless 
Or impractical in the 
North. Climate and con- 
ditions vary. 

Therefore we have the 
state as the basis of gov- 
ernment. 

Have you made the 
state also your basis of 
business getting? 


x %* * 


Let us make one thing 
clear— 

Standard Farm Papers 
offer the largest national 
agricultural circulation 
at the lowest rate per 
thousand. 

Just as it is logical to 


make some laws Na- 
tional, it is logical to 
make some campaigns 


country-wide. 

But in general either 
certain sections should 
get a larger percentage 
of cultivation or, because 
of conditions, a different 
sort of cultivation. 
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One Country But 


States 


Standard Farm Papers 
are the only natural state 


or class mediums. Be- 
cause editorially they 
deal with state or class 
problems. 


They hit hard and get 
close to the soil. 





TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
estern Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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How America’s Greatest Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Worked Out the Zone 
System of Distribution 


Authorized Interview by R. E. 


Dildine with 


Fred B. Rice 


Vice-president, Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


[SUALIZE market conditions 

in the production and dis- 
tribution of a great staple product 
—where competition is free and 
unrestricted in every sense; where 
the price appeal is strong; where 
the style appeal runs riot; where 
thousands of manufacturers and 
hundreds of jobbers keep hot the 
trail to retailers and consumers. 

Then you have a broad, but 
still a vague conception of the 
problems that Rice & Hutchins 
have faced and solved in building 
up America’s greatest shoe busi- 
ness. 

The word greatest is used a“- 
visedly because it signifies more 
than volume alone. The shoe 
trade is divided into several 
classes based on the grade and 
variety of goods produced. There 
are manufacturers who specialize 
in shoes for men, or women, or 
children. This class specializa- 
tion is carried still further, into as 
many as three divisions—high 
grade, medium grade and cheap. 

Then, there are manufacturers 
who produce what is known as a 
general line. This usually implies 
shoes for men, women and chil- 
dren in all grades up to and per- 
haps overlapping a little into the 
high-priced field. It is obvious 
that such concerns have a broader 
market than the specialty house. 
It is the big-volume class, a small 
group of large producers for 
whom Rice & Hutchins have set 
the pace for half a century. 


Men who know conditions in 
the shoe trade credit Rice & 
Hutchins with annual sales that 
few other concerns can rival. The 
actual figures are not available be- 
cause the concern itself neither 
seeks nor claims the distinction 
of volume leadership. Two of 
their leading competitors publish 
big sales figures, but there is a 
distinct difference in the char- 
acter of the business they do. 

One is an Eastern concern that 
has until recently built its busi- 
ness largely with the jobbing 
trade on unbranded or private 
brands of merchandise. The other 
is a Western concern recently 
formed by a combination of three 
large houses, that continue to 
operate as separate organizations. 


WHY THE BUSINESS IS STRONG 


Rice & Hutchins sell the bulk 
of their products under their own 
trade-marks direct to the retail 
trade, through their own dis- 
tributing houses. It is this fact, 
coupled with the volume of sales, 
that indicates the great fundamen- 
tal strength of the business. 

In an interview recently with 
Fred B. Rice, vice-president of 
the company, the writer took an 
interesting mental journey back 
over the hill that Rice & Hutchins 
have climbed steadily but surely 
since the business was established 
in 1866 by William Ball Rice and 
Horatio H. Hutchins. 


Their original capital was 
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meagre, and a small _ barn-like 
structure at Marlboro, Mass., 
served as their factory. Then and 
for some time thereafter the dis- 
tribution of footwear was carried 
on largely through jobbers. Rice 
& Hutchins grew at first along the 
lines of least resistance. 
Expansion began in 1875 when 
the firm erected what was then 
considered a large and_ well- 
equipped factory at Warren, 
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Unless branded thas, it ig NOT @ genuine |B 
corvect-shaped Educator 


Abolish the Cause 
of All Foot-llis | 


ET the whole family out of 
narrow bone-hending shoes 
(the actual cause of all oarns, 
callouses, bunions, iogrowing 
nails, flat-foot, eto.) and put 
them into good-looking long- 
wearing Educators today. 
Educators for metiand women 
let Nature relieve the feet of all 
foot-ills. Educatorsfor children 
guarentee a lifetime absolutely 
without foot-ills. 
$1.35 to $5.50. But BDUCA- 
TOR must be branded on the 
sole or it isn’t the genuine 
orthopaedically correct Educator 
shape. Made only by 
RICE & HUTCHINS, INC... 
15 High Street Boston, Mass, 


Makers alsoof All-A mericaand SignetShoeg 
for Men apd the Mayfair for Women, 


FDUCATOR | 
HOE@) | 


DEALERS 


We van supply you at whole 
sale from stock ou our floor. 
ce & 


u 
Rice & Hutchins. New York Co., New 


ork. City ae 


PRESENT STYLE OF NEWSPAPER COPY, WHICH 
SIMILAR TO THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


Maine. Additional factories have 
been built and tanneries acquired 
frequently since that time to keep 
production abreast of sales. 

In 1885 Mr. Hutchins retired, 
but William B. Rice continued to 
direct the development of the 
company until the time of his 
death, about six years ago. His 
sons, who grew up in the business 
with him, have since maintained 
the nolicies that he established. 
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There are, of course, many in- 
fluences that contribute to a well- 
rounded success, but in a broad 
sense there are but two funda- 
mental problems in a business of 
this kind—production and distrib- 
ution. 

It may be safely assumed that 
Rice and Hutchins are good pro- 
ducers. Their products have 
stood the test of time. Still, they 
have had plenty of competition 
and their volume of 
sales has not been 
secured on a price 
appeal. 

William B. Rice 
possessed a rare 
sense of practical 
imagination and 
business foresight. 
He built for the fu- 
ture. His goal was 
a world-wide busi- 
ness. He planned 
and developed a sys- 
tem of distribution 
that was considered 
visionary in those 
days, but which fits 
present conditions in 
the shoe trade ex- 
ceptionally well. It 
has, in fact, been a 
fundamental ele- 
ment in the success 
of the house. 

His sales policy 
was designed to ac- 
complish three 
things : 

First, to get Rice 
& Hutchins products 
under the R. & H. 
trade-marks in the 
hands of the retailer 
with least loss of 
time and cost of 
transportation. 

Second, to give 
the retailer maximum service by 
establishing a chain of branch dis- 
tributing houses. 

Third, to create a permanent 
market for R. & H. products by 
judicious advertising, 

Such a sales plan is not unique 
to-day, but it was then. It carried 
Rice & Hutchins through a period 
of radical changes in the 
tribution of footwear, all of which 
have tended in the end to prove 
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the efficiency of the R. & H. sys- 
tem, 

The first distributing agency 
was established in Philadelphia in 
1884. Since then others have been 
established in Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Atlanta, 
and in several foreign countries. 

Executive headquarters are 
maintained in Boston, from which 
a general supervision of the busi- 
ness is conducted. Each of the 
distributing houses has been 
created after a careful considera- 
tion of market possibilities in vari- 
ous sections so that all retailers 
could be quickly served from stock 
at minimum freight rates. 


HOW THE ZONE SYSTEM WORKS 


Each branch is operated as a 
separate unit in charge of a man- 
ager who is assigned specific ter- 
ritory to develop, with a corps of 
salesmen. This zone system of 
cultivating territory has justified 
itself. It proved especially valu- 
able to Rice & Hutchins because 
they were the first to apply it in 
the shoe field. They had it well 
established before other houses 
adopted similar methods. Even 
to-day no other concern is so well 
organized along similar lines al- 
though many shoe houses have 
established one or more dis- 
tributing branches and the tend- 
ency of progressive concerns is 
to build in that direction. This 
is the inevitable result of new 
conditions that have developed in 
shoe merchandising. 

For the past ten years many 
manufacturers have sought to 
eliminate the jobber and build up 
a distribution direct to the re- 
tailer. Retailers have favored 
direct buying, but in addition they 
have demanded service that man- 
ufacturers were not at first 
equipped to give. Producers have 
been forced to carry stock and 
render the equivalent of a job- 
bing service. Branch distributing 
houses are but a logical sequence 
in the cycle that has brought choe 
distribution back to first prin- 
ciples—except that distribution is 
passing into the control of pro- 
ducers. The independent jobber 
with a few exceptions has been 
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gradually eliminated, or his activ- 
ities restricted to small dealers in 
his locality. On the other hand, 
a few of the most enterprising 
jobbers have developed into man- 
ufacturers. 

By zoning territory Rice & 
Hutchins have been able to 
kill two birds with one stone. 
In other words, their distribut- 


ing houses have proved profitable 


both to themselves and the re- 
tailer. 
On their own account they are 


ORLD SHOEMAKERS) 
(HH) FOR THE WHOLE th aH) 

















i} 
Whatever you pay tor Rice 
& Hutchins’ Shoes you get 
your money’s worth 
AT RICK & HUTCH 
INS’ DEALERS you and } 
your family find ail our fam 
ous brands at various prices 
for different requirements 
FULL VALUE AT | 
EVERY POINT 
Our name brand on shoes | 
s the wearer's insurance of 
satisfaction 
./- arge stocks constantly re- 
‘ newed at our distributing 


, agents in many market centers 


mand: atthe rtrade 


wath thes tease possible 


stock on hand 





RICE & HUTCHINS, INC, BOSTON, MASS 





THE FORMER TYPE OF ADVERTISING 


able to supervise and work terri- 
tory more closely. Retailers are 
called on by salesmen more fre- 
quently. The branch houses can 
cater more intelligently to local 
style tendencies. They are more 
closely in touch with their cus- 
tomers in relation to credits and 
collections. The difficulties in 
handling salesmen at long range 
are eliminated. 

The dealer gets maximum serv- 
ice, which means that he can do 
business on a minimum stock in- 
vestment and turn it often, a 
mighty important factor in pres- 
ent day retailing. He can order 
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goods irequently from a nearby 
supply. He gets them quickly and 
at minimum rates of transporta- 
tion. 

Then the personal element is a 
factor in building and holding 
trade. The branch house brings 
the producer and the retailer more 
closely together. They get to 
know each other better and a 
mutual interest develops the tie 
that binds. 

Both trade and consumer adver- 
tising have played a consistent 
and important part in the plan of 
market development. Initial ac- 
tivity in the firm’s publicity dates 
back so far that little specific 
information concerning it is now 
available. Space has been used 
in the leading shoe trade papers 
for many years. This is devoted 
mostly to building and maintain- 
ing good will with the retail trade 
and to reiterating week after 
week the advantages of the sys- 
tem of distribution. 

Rice & Hutchins consider con- 
sumer advertising a form of serv- 
ice to their customers as well as 
an investment in good will and 
market development. Their pub- 
licity problem has been a compli- 
cated one, and although effective 
work has been in progress for 
many years, it was not until about 
three years ago that a settled pol- 
icy was evolved. 

The difficulty consisted mainly 
in finding the most logical point 
of contact with the consumer—to 
focus the selling appeal so that it 
would shoot straight and iand 
solid. There was a strong tend- 
ency based on a good motive 
that counselled the use of an ad- 
vertising shotgun instead of a 
rifle. 

It is a basic idea of the Rice & 
Hutchins business to shoe the 
whole family—not only men, wo- 
men and children of one class, but 
all classes except the fastidious 
minority who can afford to pay 
high prices for their footwear. 
This involves hundreds of styles 
and numerous grades for men, 
women and children. 

Shoe concerns that make a gen- 
eral line and trade-mark their 
goods have established the prac- 
tice of identifying different grades 
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of footwear with individual 
names. This idea came into gen- 
eral use before the modern adver- 
tising campaign became a factor 
in planning a selling policy, but 
there is also a reason why it is 
considered good practice by ad- 
vertisers. Suppose, for example, 
that Rice & Hutchins should use 
and advertise a common trade- 
mark for all their men’s shoes 
ranging in price from two doilars 
to five dollars retail. Imagine the 
confusion that might result in the 
mind of the consumer. He might 
buy a pair of five-dollar shoes and 
find them entirely satisfactory. 
Later he might ascertain that he 
could purchase the same brand 
for $3. Would he take into con- 
sideration the difference in qual- 
ity? Would he be able to make 
an intelligent comparison of 
values? 

Imagine how an unscrupulous 
retailer might trade on the repu- 
tation of the higher grades by 
featuring the lower grade prices. 
Then there is the problem of 
making advertising copy appeal 
to several classes of consumers. 
It is comparatively simple for a 
specialty house to use one trade- 
mark and concentrate sales effort 
on it. This has been done suc- 
cessfully even when two or three 
grades are involved. But with a 
general line the problem is differ- 
ent. Rice & Hutchins are selling 
shoes under many trade-marks 
although more than one grade of 
certain types are sold under one 
brand. 


LARGE VOLUMES OF SALES AIMED AT 


That may appear to be unfor- 
tunate from an advertising stand- 
point, but Rice & Hutchins didn’t 
attempt to build their business to 
fit advertising. There is a more 
important basic selling idea be- 
hind their long line of many 
grades. The family of trade- 
marks is just incidental to great- 
ness. The long line is the basis 
of volume business. Not only 
aggregate volume, but volume to 
individual retailers, and yes, even 
volume to consumers, is desirable. 
So Rice & Hutchins endeavor to 
supply the average retailer with a 
complete stock and the average 
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103% Gain! 


Following the phenomenal gain in 
September, NEEDLECRAFT received 


111,265 subscriptions at the full 
price during the month of October. 


Here are the figures: 
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This represents a gain of 103% over October 
1914, when 54,753 were received. 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Three Quarters of a Million Guaranteed 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, Western Manager 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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family with footwear for all its 


members. That is the ideal condi- 
tion for getting selling costs 
down. 


Rice & Hutchins’ consumer ad- 
vertising in the early days was 
spasmodic. Later it was confined 
to a few weeks at the beginning 
of each season. The copy was de- 
signed to cover practically all 
lines that the company sold. The 
selling argument was not very 
specific. It dealt with quality and 
other generalities. It served the 
purpose of general publicity for 
the company and its products. It 





~ Why do you 


use a bank? 





To be on the safe side of the fence, to reduce 

your risks, to increase your convenience of doing 

business. 

sited not apply those principles to your mer- 
handise ? 


i the R. & H. Distributing System carry your 
surplus shoes, assume part of your risks, ship 
your daily orders on demand. 


It is @ perfect system to increase your business and your 

profits; it makes them larger and su 

Let the R. & H. — System ney your reserve stock 
shoe-banker. 


Let their nearest escheat unis you how to treat 
orders as checks and pay shoes on demand. 


Wholesale Distributing Houses 





Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
Twenty High Street, Boston 











THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ZONE SYSTEM 
ARE DWELT ON IN THE TRADE PRESS 


helped to develop a broader mar- 
ket and undoubtedly it built good 
will, but it lacked direction. It 
spread over too much ground to 
give a strong selling punch to any 
particular line. 


ADVERTISING TO BACK THE TRADE- 
MARK 


Finally, a change in the adver- 
tising policy was given serious 
consideration and a definite plan 
was devised. This was the fa- 
mous Educator campaign which 
began in 1912 and has grown in 
scope and energy ever since. 

There is an interesting story 
back of the development of the 
Educator line and the reasons why 
Rice & Hutchins finally decided 


to put the full force of their con- 
sumer publicity behind it. 

The trade-mark Educator 
stands for an idea as well as the 
name of a shoe. Contrary to the 
usual custom, this trade-mark ap- 
plies to a certain type of foot- 
wear, or to be explicit, footwear 
made on a certain last—in this 
case a last built to conform to 
the natural shape of the foot. 

The idea was first adopted by 
Rice & Hutchins in a line for 
children only, back in 1903. 

Harry L. Rice, now president of 
the corporation, had observed that 
properly shaped footwear for chil- 
dren was confined to custom-made 
goods. He knew there was a 
market for a shoe that would co- 
operate with nature and permit 
the proper development of the 
delicate foot, and realized the 
need for it. 

Rice & Hutchins decided to in- 
troduce such a shoe and with a 
full realization of the necessity of 
educating the public, the name 
Educator was selected as a trade- 
mark, 

It was featured in some of the 
company’s advertising and special 
efforts made to interest dealers in 
the line met with considerable 
success. 

Thus, these manufacturers were 
pioneers in developing a market 
for the natural-shaped shoe on a 
broad scale. The success of Edu- 
cators inspired many other man- 
ufacturers to follow their lead un- 
til similar styles are now to be 
found in several lines. “Let the 
child’s foot grow as it should,” 
and “Room for five toes,” were 
the slogans on which the original 
selling appeal for the children’s 
line was based. 

The Educator idea soon became 
so popular that possibilities were 
seen in a similar style for men 
and women. The result was an 
Educator line for the whole fam- 
ily and a much broader develop- 
ment of the Educator idea natur- 
ally followed. Soon it was not 
only obvious that the Educator 
line offered an unusual oppor- 


tunity for new business in itself, 

but that the development of a 

market for Educators was in many 
(Continued on page 93) 
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HE H. K. McCann Company 

has keen in charge of the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted for 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York on Socony Gasoline. 
The campaign has been notably 
successful and will be followed by 
advertising on other Socony pro- 
ducts. 
Our book, ‘‘We Have A Man Who 
Knows,’’ shows some work we are 
doing for other companies and de- 
scribes our methods of operation. 
We shall be glad to send a copy. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND TORONTO 
NEW YORK: AT°61 BROADWAY 
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Trade-mark on Patent- 
ed Product Involved in 
Shredded Wheat Case 


Ross Food Company Files Answer 
Alleging Expired Patents as Jus- 
tification for Identical Product— 
Identity the Result of Necessity 
and Convenience, Not Intent to 
Cause Confusion, Is Claimed 


HE suit of the Shredded 

Wheat Company against the 
Ross Food Company, of Batavia, 
N. Y., and the Humphrey Cornell 
Company, of New London, Conn., 
involving unfair competition in 
the marketing of whole wheat 
biscuits, may have an important 
bearing upon the doctrine of 
trade-marks. The complaint of 
the Shredded Wheat Company 
was discussed in Printers’ INK 
for October 21. The answer of 
the defendants, which has just 
been filed in the Federal Court 
at New Haven, injects an element 
into the case which did not appear 
in the complaint, and which will 
almost certainly have great influ- 
ence in the final determination of 
the points at issue. 

Briefly, the Ross Food Com- 
pany “admits that its biscuits are 
of substantially the same _ size, 
color, shape, construction and 
formation as the biscuit product 
of the complainant; defendant, 
The Ross Food Company, fur- 
ther says that it is marketing its 
product to the trade wheresoever 
located, regardless of any alleged 
or assumed exclusive rights of 
the complainant in or to a biscuit 
of the character of complainant’s 
product or alleged or assumed ex- 
clusive rights in or to the market- 
ing and selling thereof, but de- 
fendant, The Ross Food Com- 
pany, denies that in so marketing 
its product it is doing so in viola- 
tion of any legal or equitable 
rights of the complainant or of 
any other competitor. . 

“Defendants, and each of them, 
deny that the whole wheat biscuit 
product sold by them by reason 
of its. size, shape, form or appear- 
ance is intended to or does result 
in the confusion and sale of the 
defendants’ biscuit as the biscuit 





of the complainant; but on the 
other hand the size, shape, form 
and appearance of defendants’ 
biscuit mean and signify a prod- 
uct manufactured according to 
the principle and design of the 
Letters Patent Nos. 24,688 and 
548,086 hereinbefore specified; 
and defendants aver that their 
product has the properties and 
physical characteristics of the 
product forming the  subjects- 
matter of said Letters Patent; 
that the form, construction and 
appearance of defendants’ product 
result from the inherent proper- 
ties and nature of the material of 
which it is composed, and that the 
size and shape of the product pos- 
sess practical advantages not only 
in respect of the economical man- 
ufacture of the biscuit, but also 
as regards the strength and sta- 
bility of the biscuit for commer- 
cial packing and transportation. 

“Defendants further answering 
deny that as a matter of fact the 
whole wheat biscuit of the com- 
plainant and the whole wheat 
biscuit of the defendants are al- 
ways presented to the ultimate 
consumer separate from their re- 
spective cartons; but, on the con- 
trary, aver that complainant’s 
product is commonly presented to 
the individual packed in envel- 
opes, each containing a single bis- 
cuit, and in boxes, each contain- 
ing two biscuits, all as before set 
forth in paragraph ‘12’ of this 
answer. 

“Defendants, and each of them, 
further answering deny that the 
purpose and result of the defend- 
ants in either the manufacture or 
the sale of their biscuit is to con- 
fuse and sell the whole wheat 
biscuit of defendants as the whole 
wheat biscuit of complainant. And 
defendants aver that their whole 
wheat biscuit is and always has 
been sold on its own meritorious 
reputation; that it is and always 
has been distinctiv ely packed and 
dressed; and that it is and always 
has been uniformly designated 
and advertised ‘Ross’s Whole 
Wheat Biscuit’ . . 

“Defendants, and each of them, 
aver, on information and belief, 
that they and each of them are 
entitled to the full commercial use 
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We Don’t Boast of Kansas, She 
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Keeps Us Too Busy Keeping Up 
With Her 


Everyone knows, in a general way 
at least, that Kansas is P-R-O-S- 
P-E-R-O-U-S; that we’ve harvest- 
ed'a succession of unusually large 


crops and sold them at sky-high | 


prices. 

But very few people outside of 
Kansas fully realize what this ex- 
tra wealth means to a state al- 
ready accustomed to having a lib- 
eral supply of spending money. 
It’s like giving a new 8-cylinder 
automobile to a man that owns a 
new 6-cylinder car. 

This extra wealth doesn’t mean 
that the farmers are throwing 


their money away; they’re not | 


buying extra automobiles for 
their hired men; nor are they 
loaning the banks money, but they 
are making some of the bankers 
work nights. 

A few of the actual conditions 
in Kansas are: 


(1) Sixteen new banks have | 


started business since July 23, 
1915. 

(2) <A few state banks have had 
to decline further deposits in 
order to comply with the state 
law that deposits must not ex- 
ceed a certain ratio of the bank’s 
capitalization. 

(3) At the recent tractor dem- 
onstration in Hutchinson, the 
sale of tractors went well into 
six figures ($$$,$$$.00). 

(4) An average of six silos are 


being erected every day in | 


Kansas. 

(5) November 4th Kansas had 
70,763 automobiles—a gain of 
20,279 since January Ist. 

(6) September 15, 1915. the 
banks of Kansas had on deposit 
$129,057.097.78, a gain of $15.- 
848,890 40 over Sent. 12, 1914. 

(7) Kansas was the third state 
in the entire Union in the aver- 
age condition of all crops Sept. 





Ist, 124.5%, as compared with 
the ten-year average—according 
to a bulletin just published by 
the U. S. Government. 

(8) Eastern manufacturers, rec- 
ognizing the ready-money pros- 
perity of Kansas, have sent into 
the state a small army of sales- 
men introducing new goods. In 
many of the towns, it is prac- 
tically impossible to get rooms 
at night. 

(9) A material reflection of the 
unusual prosperity of Kansas is 
shown in the large volume of 
advertising carried in Farmers 
Mail and Breeze, the farm paper 
that covers Kansas more thor- 
oughly than any other farm pa- 
per covers any other state—25,- 
735 lines more than last year— 
a total of 484,676 agate lines to 
Nov. ist. A remarkable show- 
ing in the face of a higher ad- 
vertising rate. And at an in- 
creased cost of 40%, back cover 
pages in Farmers Mail and 
Breeze have been sold prac- 
tically solid for a year ahead. 
Yes, business is good with us, 

but there’s plenty and to spare of 

good ready-money business still 
waiting for the advertiser that 
goes after it. 

You can reach the farmer only 
through the Agricultural press. 


Publisher. 


| Topeka, Kansas. Nov. 5, 1915 


Ask for a Capber Bulletin or talk to 
any of my special representatives. 
Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, 
Topeka: J. oa Feeley. 1800 Mallers 
Bldg.. Chicago: W. T. Laing. 716 Flat- 
iron Bldz., New York Citv: T. D. Cos- 
tello, 300 Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas 
Citv; C. H. Eldredge, 1106 Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis; M. L. Crowther, 1005 

Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City; 
Dunlap, 203 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Omaha. 


Farmers Mail and Breeze 


Covers Kansas, the State of Ready-money, More Thoroughly Than Any Other 


Farm Paper Covers Any Other State 
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and enjoyment of the whole wheat 
biscuit product freed from the 
Letters Patent aforesaid under 
which the complainant claimed 
and enjoyed a monopoly, and the 
defendants aver on information 
and belief that they are entitled 
fully and freely to vend the said 
biscuit product on the open mar- 
ket, irrespective of any methods 
that may have been adopted or 
pursued by the complainant in an 
effort to create a public desire or 
demand for the patented product. 
Defendant, The Ross Food Com- 
pany, further avers that it has ex- 
tensively advertised and is exten- 
sively advertising its whole wheat 
biscuit product and has spent and 
is spending large sums of money 
to that end.” 

That is the gist of the matter. 
The patents in question (a design 
patent, and a patent on the ma- 
chinery for producing the prod- 
uct) having expired, the subject- 
matter covered by the patents 
falls into the public domain, and 
anyone has a right to make it. 
The Ross Food Company does 
not attempt to call its product 
“Shredded Wheat,” and takes care 
to pack its goods in a distinctive 
package. On the other hand, the 
Shredded Wheat Company has 
spent large sums of money in ad- 
vertising that distinctive form of 
biscuit, and claims that a “secon- 
dary meaning” has been acquired 
by which the public identifies bis- 
cuits of that peculiar shape as 
originating in its factory. The 
case does not seem to be squarely 
in line with any previous decision, 
and its determination will be 
awaited with interest. 


Los Angeles Papers Appoint 
Foreign Representative 
The W. J. Morton Company, New 


York and Chicago, has been appointed 
salaried representative of the Los An- 
geles Express and Tribune. L. J. Clarke 
has been appointed assistant to the pub- 
lisher of these papers. 


Death of Robert Tilney 

Robert Tilney, a prominent resident 
of Philadelphia—journalist, poet and 
Civil War veteran—died at his home last 
week, aged 76 years old. For 28 years 
he was the editor of the American News- 
paper Annual. He resigned from that 
position in 1908. é 


Who Should Advertise 
Advertising? 


Here Is the President of a Big Con- 
cern Who Thinks That Publish- 
ers and Agents Should Shoulder 
the Responsibility—The Showing 
of Advertising as Against Sales- 
men 


EORGE M. BROWN, the 

president of the General 
Roofing Manufacturing Company, 
of East St. Louis, does not agree 
with Hugh Chalmers that the 
general advertiser should take it 
upon himself to help in the work 
of advertising advertising. He 
thinks that the publishers and ad- 
vertising agents should do this. 

He explains his views in a let- 
ter written recently to W. C. 
D’Arcy, who is chairman of the 
committee of the A. A. C. of W., 
on advertising advertising. The 
letter follows: 

“Replying to your recent letter, 
will say that our company would 
not like to take part in advertising 
advertising. It has in the past 
been compelled to take such a 
part because we have believed so 
thoroughly in advertising, but we 
believe that if we, as manufac- 
turers, pay our good hard cash 
and back our belief in advertis- 
ing, as we have been doing, that 
the publishers and advertising 
agencies should do the rest of ad- 
vertising. We should not be com- 
pelled, as we have been in the 
past, to argue with the buying 
public that advertised goods do 
not cost more—that they do actu- 
ally cost less. 

“In our field, we have about 40 
competitors, large and small, and 
all but three or four have argued 
continually to the trade that our 
big advertising bills have to be 
paid by the buyer of our goods, 
that we really take it out of the 
quality and put it into advertis- 
ing, etc.—the usual line of argu- 
ment—and even those who do ad- 
vertise but advertise less than we 
do, we are often informed, hint 
at the same thing in a quiet way. 

“Now we believe that we have 
done wonderful things in manu- 
facturing roofings, by building 
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mills with the very best equip- 
ment. We have improved these 
matters to such an extent that we 
make everything under one roof, 
and we do relatively with one man 
what could not have been done 
with a score of men a very few 
years ago. Now, in the same way, 
we believe that we are doing with 
advertising in the sales end of 
our business just what we are do- 
ing with modern machinery and 
equipment in the manufacturing 
end. 

“We can send a good adver- 
tisement—one that is convincing 
—to call on a dealer and a couple 
of hundred families in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his store for a 
total cost of less than ten cents. 

“We find that when we send a 
salesman to call, he may do the 
work well or he may get into an 
argument over the war and leave 
with a bad feeling instead of a 
sale, and we have heard some 
wonderful stories of expense ac- 
counts of such individuals. Of 
course, we believe in men selling 
goods just as we still believe in 
men to run the modern machinery 
in the mills, and by limiting our 
men to run this machinery, we 
can employ better men to fill the 
few positions needed, and so we 
believe it is in the selling end 
that we have to employ the 
smaller number to help, due to 
the big work played in the game 
of advertising. 

“In conclusion, we believe that 
you will agree with us that we 
should not have to advertise ad- 
vertising, but we do want to con- 
tinue big advertising and are will- 
ing to pay the price for it because 
it means economy for us. Be- 
cause these advertising bills help 
the publishers and agencies to do 
big things, we have a right to ex- 
pect them to advertise advertising 
in the future much heavier than 
it has ever been done in the past. 
They have a splendid story and 
the public is always eager to learn 
what is for its best interest. 

“Every big advertiser wants the 
public to know the chance it is 
taking when they buy — un- 
known brands instead of adver- 
tised brands, and if the public 
could know that all advertised 


brands that have become a fixed 
success have been articles of 
merit above the competitive fields 
surrounding them and that efforts 
to advertise a poor article have 
always ended in failure, then ad- 
vertising will be established in its 
own proper place, more advertis- 
ing will be done and advertised 
goods will be in demand every- 
where.” 


President Wilder Talks Across 
Continent to Butterick Men 


The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual conference of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company’s advertising depart- 
ment, held in New York, November 1 
to rtd was a_ long-distance address by 
George W. Wilder, president of the 
sr: from his winter home in Red- 
lands, Cal. Direct telephone connection 
was made from Redlands to the office 
of President Vail of the Telephone 
Company, where 24 of the Butterick 
men were seated around a long table, 
each provided with two receivers. The 
talk lasted 27 minutes and according to 
the New York Sun the toll charges were 
$186.57 

During the four-days’ conference ad- 
dresses were made by E. J. Ridgway, 
editor of Everybody's; Mrs. Honoré 
Willsie, editor of The Delineator; Mrs. 
Marie Mattingly Meloney, editor of The 
Woman’s Magazine; James E. Tower, 
editor of The Designer; J. F. Birming- 
ham, general manager of the company, 
and others. 

The conference was held under the 
direction of R. Latshaw, advertising 
director, and was attended by all the 
Butterick representatives. 


Walter G. —— Publisher 
Atlanta “Georgian” 


Walter G. Bryan has been appointed 
publisher of the Atlanta Georgian, suc- 
ceeding Hugh Murray, who goes to the 
main offices of the Hearst newspaper 
organization, in New York, as assist- 
ant to the general management. 

Mr. Bryan has been doing promotion 
work for a number of years for various 
Hearst papers, his most recent connec- 
tion being with the Chicago Examiner. 
Before he became associated with the 
Hearst organization, he was advertising 
manager of the Kansas City Journal. 


Department Store Men Contrib- 
ute to New House-organ 


Several well-known advertising men 


contribute to Vol. I, No. 1, of “The 
5,000,000 Circle,” published by James 
O'Flaherty, of New York, in the inter- 
ests of the suburban market. Among 
them are Joseph H. Appel, of John 
Wanamaker’s, who gave the aeons 
its name, J. F Beale, Jr., of Saks & 
Co., and W. R. Hotchkin, of the 
Cheltenham Advertising Agency. 
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December Hearst’s 541,439 copies 
November Hearst’s 507,876 copies 


GAIN 33,563 copies 


“The regular and continued increase in the circu- 
lation of Hearst’s Magazine is due to the fact that 
we have manufactured the most interesting maga- 
zine we could conceive and then told the public how 
good it is and would continue to be. 


“That our circulation has grown remarkably large 
is proof that Hearst’s is a remarkably good publica- 
tion and that the public will discriminate in the 
purchase of a good periodical just as it is dis- 
criminating in the selection of food and clothing.” 


“At what figure are you going to limit your cir- 
culation ?” 


“There will be no limitation. We will make Hearst’s 
as good as it is possible to make a publication, and 
we will work unceasingly to convince the 16,000,000 
literate homes in the United States that it is a good 
magazine to buy and read regularly. 


“How many of the intelligent homes will like to 
read what we believe is interesting for them to read, 
we don’t know.” 


“Your aspirations are high!” 


The above is the digest of a talk with a western 
advertiser one day last week. 


He believed the writer an unbridled visionary—but 
just so was he considered by many advertisers nine 
months ago when he predicted that before the year 
rolled round Hearst’s then circulation of 250,000 
would exceed 500,000. 


Yet in less than a year that is identically what has 
happened. 
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Hearst’s has a literate population of 16,000,000 
families to work on, to advertise to, to produce a 
magazine for, and we are going to corral as many 
of that 16,000,000 as we possibly can. 


We may not get the 16,000,000—perhaps it will be 
wiser to say that we will not, but Mr. Advertiser 
and Advertising Agent— 





We are going to reach as many of that 16,000,000 
as is reached by any other general periodical. 


We are not going to interest them through any 
catch-penny circulation scheme— 


We are not going to interest them through any 
cut price or unprofitable clubbing scheme— 


We are going to reach them by convincing them 
that Hearst’s is as good as we know it to be, and 
as essential to their reading needs as it has become 
to the more than 500,000 homes to which it is now 


going. 


Visionary—well, perhaps—but belief in a product, 
confidence in the intelligent discrimination of the 
American public, and good advertising, have proved 
many a “reputed visionary” just a sound, thinking, 
business man who could sense opportunity and lay 
hold of it. 


The time to buy space in Hearst’s is now. 


January forms close December Ist 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Second Stage 






















it 
HE AD-VISOR” DEPARTMENT which has 
been engaged in separating the sheep of ad- 
vertising from the goats—and hanging a bell 
on the goats—now enters the second stage of 
service to New York Tribune readers. Under the 
continued guidance of Samuel Hopkins Adams 
it broadens its scope by including in its researches 
the daily habits of these interesting fauna and 
mammals and offers a prize of $2.00, payable in | & 
any Tribune-advertised merchandise for every 7 
letter—except those about patent medicines— th 
printed describing a praiseworthy or blameworthy 
experience with an advertiser. Each month the ; is 
biggest idea will be rewarded by a $50 prize, pay- : 
able similarly. You, sir, are eligible to compete uw 
—or merely to observe. if 
. 
fe 
. ; th 
The New York Tribune | . 
First to Last: the Truth . 
News—Editorials—Advertisements : pe 
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They May Not Be Worth Adver- 
tising To, But — 


The Use of a Small Package Might Win Their Purchases 


By J. M. Campbell 


Time: 

A Saturday morning in Novem- 
ber. 
Place: 

A grocery store on Seventh 
Avenue, not far from the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York, 
Dramatis Persona: 

A middle-aged woman, with a 
shawl over her head, quite evident- 
ly a foreigner, buying supplies for 
over Sunday. 

This is what she bought: 


EIS sors 510i ose ean Sia hse Jove 5e. 
MBAR Nh ce aveiaiscevclayiwiaie vais 4c. 
RSNA et Sea cucioG kiss 5c. 
RSIS AID eisai ics lone wba wceis 4c. 
BRU Ohi oe eiew a aihies a1ores 6c. 
Biscuit ih DUK. sc <0 6 6005's 4c, 


Three other articles which 
I have forgotten, but the 
price of which amounted 
HAD; oie ssraaGate ate ansaie ais ars isc. 
Nine articles, altogether, 
total expenditure ...... 41c. 


This woman's case, I believe, is 
not exceptional. In fact, both the 
grocer and a young woman who 
at the time was conducting a dem- 
onstration in the store, told me 
that not a day passed when some- 
thing of the same sort did not 
occur. 

Every advertising manager who 
is worth his salt—and every adver- 
tising agent, too, for that matter— 
has in his possession facts and fig- 
ures that make it quite clear that 
pretty nearly half the people in the 
United States are not worth ad- 
vertising to. Either they cannot 
read, have no money, or live so 
far from centers of population 
that they are not reachable. 

Granting that these people— 
nearly 40,000,000 in the aggregate 
—are not worth advertising to; 
granting that advertisers should 
confine their efforts to reach that 
portion of our population that is 
fairly well-to-do, the fact remains 
that the “submerged half” is worth 
selling to. 
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Take the case of the woman just 


referred to. She spoke broken 
English, She probably could not 
read her own tongue. It is prac- 


tically a certainty that she could 
not read English. To her, street 
car cards, posters, bulletin boards 
and advertisements in newspapers 
meant nothing. 

But—she had to buy—in very 
small quantities—certain articles 
of food, daily, in order to keep 
alive the fires of life in the bodies 
of the members of her family. 

This question, then, suggests it- 
self: Would it not be well for 
manufacturers of products sold 
through grocery stores to try to 
reduce their price unit—to get it 
down to five cents if it is humanly 
possible to do so? 

By adhering to a price unit of 
15 cents or 20 cents or 25 cents, 
they automatically shut themselves 
off from a vast number of possible 
purchasers. 

It is admitted that, in many 
cases, the cost of the container is 
a very considerable item in the 
cost of a 10-cent article. But is it 
not possible to reduce the cost of 
the container ? 

It is also admitted that there 
must be a considerable reduction 
in the quantity which the manu- 
facturer can afford to give, when 
his price unit is dropped from 15 
cents to 10 cents or from 10 cents 
to 5 cents. 

But let us not lose sight of the 
fact that many manufacturers of 
products sold through grocery 
stores are reaching only a little 
more than half the people who 
might buy their goods—because 
their price unit is too high. 

Let me sum up the situation by 
saving this: 

There are in the United States 
nearly 40,000,000 persons who are 
negligible, from the point of view 
of the national advertiser. 

They are not worth advertising 
to. But they are worth selling to. 
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Reader Letters 
Measure Reader Interest 


79,439 letters from its readers were received by The 
American Magazine in the year ending July 31st, 1913. 


173,787 letters were received in the year ending July 31st, 
1915. 


The increase is 94,348-—over 118%! 


Note also the increase in the ratio of letters. When the 
net circulation’ was 285,208, 79,000 letters were received 
from readers, the ratio of circulation to letters being 
4 to 1. Now, with our circulation 440,986 net, 173,000 
letters have been received, the ratio being 2% to 1. 


The circulation has increased, the number of letters has 
increased, and most important of all, the ratio of letters 
has increased. The American Magazine is in closer, 
more active touch with a larger body of readers than ever 
in its history. 


tN merican 


Magazine 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
JAMES D. FULTON, Western Advertising Manager 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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How Wrigley Overcame British 
Prejudice Against Chewing Gum 


After a False Start, Due to Faulty Diagnosis, Sales Begin to Climb 


By Thomas Russell 


Pres., Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants, London, England 


T is only in quite recent times 

that the practice of gum- 
chewing has begun to take hold of 
the British public. A certain 
amount of chewing-gum—Bee- 
man’s, Adams’s and the others— 
has been on sale in shops fre- 
quented by American tourists for 
a long time. The habit can hardly 
have been said to have appealed te 
sritish tastes until about 1912: but 
to-day there is hardly a confec- 
tioner’s shop, large or small, that 
does not sell Wrigley’s Spearmint 
and a good deal of it. 

The history of the business in 
Britain is interesting. Spearmint 
did not push into the market un- 
provoked. It was sent for. About 
March, 1911, J. E. Jewell, who 
runs the Heppell chain of drug 
stores, became exercised in his 
mind about chewing-gum. One of 
the Heppell stores, which are a 
very fine chain of high-grade 
chemist’s shops, as we call them, 
is in close proximity to several 
large hotels frequented by Amer- 
icans, and for a good many years 
had been selling different sorts of 
chewing-gum to the transient 
trade. Constant demands for 
Wrigley’s Spearmint provoked in 
Mr. Jewell a desire to handle it, 
and he accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Wrigley for a case and suggested 
an agency. 

Mr. Wrigley replied that the 
price was $48 a case, and that 
when he got the money the goods 
would be shipped. Possibly to his 
astonishment he did get the money, 
and presently the money for an- 
other five cases. 

This injected into the Wrigleyan 
mind an impression that Mr. Jew- 
ell was a live man, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Wrigley came over here 
and inquired whether the gum- 
chewing habit could not be inflict- 
ed on the British public. British 


people, he pointed out, were old “a 


enough to vote, they wore boots 
and clothes, and ate three meals a 
day. What was the matter with 
their chewing gum? Everybody 
whom he talked to discouraged 
him and said that there was no 
market for chewing-gum in this 
country. However, he laid heads 
together with Mr. Jewell, who put 
some of his own money in, and 
they formed a company. Big ship- 
ments of Spearmint gum were im- 
ported, and in the course of a year 
the company spent a quarter of a 
million dollars in advertising, 


chiefly in double columns, in the. 


popular dailies and evening papers. 
THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION PLAN 


Obviously it would not have 
been efficient to spend money at 
this rate without securing trade 
representation. Mr, Wrigley con- 
ceived the idea that the way to 
get trade started was to give the 
retailers enough goods to supply 
the first demand. Accordingly, he 
set out and gave anyone who 
would take it a box of 20 packets, 
and assured him that the advertis- 
ing would sell the goods. After 
this more could be bought. 

But the retailers did not buy 
more. The retailers did not do 
anything to help the business. 
They argued that what they could 
get for nothing must be just about 
worth nothing—though some of 
them managed to sell the cases 
unbroken for small sums. 

They would not have done this 
if a certain demand had not been 
created. But it was not a wide- 
spread demand as yet. The ad- 
vertising bills were not recovered 
in sales, and at the end of the 
year Mr. Jewell took hold of the 
trade-distribution work. 

His scheme was to give the re- 
tailers an interest in making a 
show of the goods. Accordingly 
he prepared a standard package. 
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Where a retailer ordered a box of 
Spearmint, he got the box he or- 
dered and another box free—twe 
boxes for one—together with a 
good collection of dummies, cards, 
and other materials for window 
show, and an explanation that by 
using these he would not only get 
the profit on the Spearmint which 
he had paid for, but also be able to 
sell the duplicate lot which was 
given him for nothing and would 
represent clear profit. 

This produced a_ considerable 
boom in sales. The window shows 
were on the whole conscientiously 
used in good-sized shops. A cer- 
tain amount of curiosity was cre- 
ated, and people began to buy 
Spearmint. 

But, although there was a de- 
cided boom in this second year, 
the habit had not been created. 
All that had been done was to 
awaken curiosity, and the truth 
about chewing-gum was discov- 
ered, namely, that the people 
with the most money had not been 
ripe for the inculcation of a new 
habit, and that the bulk of the 
sale was coming from the working 
classes. 


POPULAR TRADE CAPTURED 


Accordingly, Mr. Wrigley intro- 
duced a small wholesale box of 
eight packets, each bar separately 
wrapped, so that small shops could 
break the bulk and sell chewing- 
gum for one cent a stick. 

Having instituted this reform, 
he went after the small trade, ad- 
vertising in a popular style, and 
making a selling point that chew- 
ing-gum with the Wrigley flavor— 
the flavor that lasts a long time— 
was a good thing for preventing 
thirst and fatigue, that it saved a 
cigarette, and that it was good for 
the teeth. 

The smaller shops began to or- 
der a lot of Spearmint, and to-day 
there is hardly a confectioner’s 
shop, big or little, that does not 
carry it. Even the big chain stores 
in the confectionery line, which as 
a rule will not carry proprietary 
sweets any more than they can 


help, carry Spearmint, because the 
British nation does not produce 
chewing-gum, and does not know 
how to make it. 


INK 


Accessory to the newspaper ad: 
vertising is advertising on street- 
cars, and also an elaborate system 
of big signs attached to the roll-up 
blinds that are largely used to 
shade confectioners’ windows in 
the hot weather, Signs advertis- 
ing other things that a confec- 
tioner has for sale along with 
Spearmint were a great success. 
A retailer could get a sort of flag 


sign reading, “Ices, Wrigley’s 
Spearmint”; “Teas, Wrigley’s 
Spearmint,” and so on. Since the 


war, a good deal of successful ad- 
vertising has been done reminding 
people to send Spearmint to sol- 
diers in the trenches. “Avoid al- 
cohol and chew Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint Gum” has been a good head- 
line, and illustrated copy with sol- 
dier pictures prominent is doing 
good work. The Y. M. C. A. real- 
izes the advantage of Spearmint as 
a substitute for alcohol and_ciga- 
rettes, and sells it in the Y. M. C. 
A. tents which have been put up 
all over the country for soldiers 
under training. 

Thus persistent and persevering 
advertising, coupled with the dis- 
covery of the right method of 
trade organization, has had the 
effect of creating, at all events in 
the working class here, a habit 
which the British did not formerly 
possess. 


Wm. H. Putnam Resigns from 
New York “Herald” 


William H. Putnam has resigned as 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald and joined the staff of the New 
York Evening Mail. He is succeeded 
on the Herald by George Holland, who 
has been with the naper since August. 
Previously, Mr. Holland was assoc‘ated 
with the Boston Herald, New York 
Press, and papers in other cities. 


H. H. Hershey Is President of 
Columbus Ad Club 


The Columbus, Ohio, Advertising 
Club has elected as president, H. H. 
Hershey, who is business and adver- 
tising manager of the Peruna Company. 


Clyde Smith h with Dunlap- 
Ward 


Clyde Smith has resigned from the 
Detroit office of the J. Walter Thomp 
son Company and joined the staff of the 
Dunlap-Ward Company. 
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Just then a check 
for $100 dropped out— 


Rather reluctantly the Multi-Metal Separating 
Screen Company of New York, were persuaded 
to advertise their ‘‘ Pulmosan Respirator ’’— a 
device which fits over a miner’s mouth and 
nose and prevents rock-dust from getting into 
his lungs. 
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‘Well, we’ll try out a couple of ads in your 
paper and see how it works,”’’ they said in effect. 


The paper was the Engineering and Mining 
Journal and the first ad appeared August 7. 


Shortly after ‘‘the couple of ads’’ were run our 
representative called upon the company to see 
how things were developing. He found one of 
the partners opening his mail. From out a 
foreign letter dropped a check for $100. 


*‘Send me as many of these Respirators as this 
amount pays for,’’ ran the message. 


It was just one answer out of many to The 
Engineering and Mining Journal ads. From 
the first ad alone they received over $400 direct 
in cash. 


They have signed a contract to use twenty 
pages in 


The Engineering 
and Mining Journal 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 
10th Ave. and 36th St., New York City. The others are 
Engineering News, American Machinist, Power and Coal 
Age. Ali Members of the A. B. C. 
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The local advertisers of New York 
show a decided preference for the 
SUNDAY AMERICAN by giving 
to it more display advertising and 
more money than they give to any 
one of the other New York Sunday 
newspapers. 


During October, 1915, the SUNDAY 
AMERICAN printed 12907, columns of 
strictly local display advertising —an 
. increase of 367 columns over the same 
month last year. 


This volume of business was greater than that printed 
in the second newspaper by 31014 columns. 


The money excess over the second paper was 


$30,429.00. 


The SUNDAY AMERICAN’S volume was greater 
than that printed in the third newspaper by 558 columns. 


The money excess over the third paper was 


$54,684.00. 


The SUNDAY AMERICAN’S volume was greater 
than that printed in the fourth newspaper by 627 columns. 


The money excess over the fourth paper was 


$61,446.00. 


The SUNDAY AMERICAN’S volume was greater 
than the combined volume of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
newspapers by 46714 columns. 


The money excess over the combined local display 
advertising receipts of the fifth, sixth and seventh papers 
was $45,815.00. 


The character of the local display advertising printed in 
the SUNDAY AMERICAN appeals very strongly to 
all of the other Sunday newspapers, for their representa- 
tives try very hard to get it. 
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The experience of New York local advertisers has 
taught them which newspaper brings to them the greater 
volume of business. They know the value of each of 
their home newspapers and patronize them accordingly. 


A newspaper is always estimated at its true worth 
in its Home Town. 


Local advertisers know and appreciate the true value 


of the NEW YORK SUNDAY AMERICAN. 


Otherwise, they would not give to it so much more 
space and such a marked money excess over that spent 
by them in the other New York Sunday newspapers. 


Business men know that advertising must yield a volume 
of trade to justify the percentage spent for it on the gross 
business done. This percentage averages, as you know, 
from 214 to 5%. 


On the basis of the money spent by local advertisers 
in tte NEW YORK SUNDAY AMERICAN, the 
readers of the paper must return to them a volume of 


trade in excess of $20,000,000 annually—the figure 


being nearer thirty million dollars than twenty. 


They know SUNDAY AMERICAN readers DO 
give them this enormous volume. That is the real reason 
why the paper gets the greater volume of space and the 
larger amount of cash. 


The preponderance of local display advertising is 
attractive to general advertisers because they have given 
to the Sunday and Daily American an excess of 70% in 
cash this Fall over last Fall. 


The newspaper that stands the strongest in its own 
community is the most valuable medium for general 
advertisers to use. 


That is as true today as it always has been—and it 
always will be true. 








DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Friend Competitor— 


What He Missed 





How Harden showed his 


chief that country trade | 


could be secured and over- 
head expense thereby be 
cut down. 





“Hold up, Harden, don’t show me 
all those figures,” exclaimed the 
president, waving the sales man- 
ager’s papers aside. ‘“What’s the 
net of it? 


| ing center 
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twice as many tools as the aver- 
age city man, that he buys qual- 
ity trade-marked goods when he 
knows about them, that our trad- 
dealers are already 
selling some of our tools to their 
country trade and want to sell 
more, that it wouldn’t cost us 
more than $10,000 to $12,000 the 


| first year to start building our- 


We make good tools, | 


our prices are right, but that Keen | 


Edge crowd are cutting in on us 
with their special prices and quan- 
tity shipments.” 


“You're right, they are,” 


dogs, all trying to get the same | 


trade. 


“My figures show we're all work- 
ing like Sam Hill to get the city 


business, and nobody’s going after | 


the country trade. There are for- 
ty-two million city folks and fifty- 
two million country folks. Com- 
petition gets worse in the cities 
every day, so I want us to be first 
to go after country trade, where 
well have clear 
while, anyway.” 


“But, Harden,” objected the presi- 
dent, “are farmers good buyers?” 


“Well, they buy 72% of all the au- 
tomobiles—does that answer you 
sufficiently? Or do you want to 
see my figures proving that the 
average farmer buys more than 


sailing for a | 


; 66 4 ” 
replied | a : f-sal 
sy) : | sOlve his rising- -ot- - 
Harden, “and it’s getting worse. | solve his rising-cost-of-sales trou 


We're all scrapping like hungry | 


selves in the country, that’— 


“Hold on, Harden, if you’ve got 
that much figured out, I know 
you've got the rest of it all worked 
up, too—so go ahead, and be quick 
about it, before somebody else 
gets started.” 


You will get the facts, the real 
basis for Harden’s campaigns by 
reading the same _ publication 
which helped him 


bles. 


“Gumption” is full of common- 
sense about country selling, with 
dull statistics left out. Your copy 
is ready. 


Write to The Farm Journal, Phil- 
adelphia, explain your problem 
and ask for “Gumption.” Be sure 
to say who handles your sales 
work and give the name of your 
advertising agency. 


And remember that The Farm 
Journal is the only farm paper 
with over a million circulation. 


| 93% of it is concentrated where 


you do the big bulk of your busi- 
ness. 


You have time to consider mat- 
ters fully—January Farm Journal 


closes December 5th. 
(Advertisement) 
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Retailer Tells Why He 


or “Knifes” 








Boosts 
a Brand 


Some Plain Tales from Behind the Counter 


By G. I. 


Druggist at Newark, N. 


[Epiror1AL Note.—PrintTers’ INK be- 
lieves that Mr. Schreiber is entitled to 
the floor to have his say about some 
things which, as ke puts it, “Shave made 
him ache.” According to his letterhead, 
Mr. Schreiber, besides handling drugs 
and allied lines, is agent for American 
Druggists’ Syndicate, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Belle Mead Sweets and Na- 
tional Cigar Stores Company.] 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
HAVE just finished reading 
the article, “What Is the Value 

of Your Trade Relations?” by 

S. C. Lambert, in your issue of 

October 28, and I just couldn’t 

resist letting you know how it im- 

pressed me and the train of 

thought it started. 

I read many things in PRINTERS’ 
INK that just make me ache to 
write about, but not being given 
much to writing, I do not feel 
very competent in voicing my 
thoughts in this manner. Besides 
this the thought that the lone lit- 
tle voice of a small retail drug- 
gist would not carry very far 
alongside of the well-known and 
influential men writing for your 
publication has also weighed 
against my writing you. The fol- 
lowing may not be worthy of re- 
ceiving the light of publicity, but 
I believe I will feel better after 
I have written it, so here goes. 

In the first place, Mr. Lambert 
must certainly be congratulated. 
To my mind he either has been 
in the retail or wholesale business 
himself, or has had the opportu- 
nity of associating with one or 
both and has made much of his 
opportunity. I am wondering 
how many of your readers there 
are who, instead of making a 
study of ‘this article to see wheth- 
er it does not apply to them, will 
read it over once and think, 
“Mighty good stuff,” and let it go 
at that. I know many a concern 
whose goods I am selling and 
who have contributed some of the 


extremely interesting articles . 


Schreiber 


J. (449 Broad Street) 


pearing in your publication, who 
could and would get more of my 
business if they would show an 
intelligent appreciation of the 
problems that daily confront me. 

Mr. Lambert portrays very 
graphically the fate of numerous 
concerns who, acting on the be- 
lief that they were I-t, with a cap- 
ital 1, found to their sorrow, after 
the trade got through with them 
that they were N-i-t. The capital 
I shrunk to a little one sand- 
wiched in and crushed by the 
other two. A sad, sad ending, 
but only what they so justly de- 
served. In his article he touches 
on some concerns dealing with the 
drugstores. He doesn’t mention 
any names, but every druggist 
knows what concerns he refers to. 
Personally, I do not believe in 
hiding names, but I can appreci- 
ate Mr. Lambert’s reasons for not 
disclosing them. I believe, how- 
ever, that any concern that makes 
a mistake should know of it. 
Writing directly to a firm seldom 
does any good, as it is simply 
turned over to a correspondent 
who, in a perfunctory manner, 
sends what he believes is a clever 
letter, full of soft soap and plaus- 
ibility, but which aggravates in- 
stead of soothes the feelings of 
the man who gets it. I know, be- 
cause I have had the delectable 
experience of getting a letter that 
has about as much to do with 
my complaint as I have with the 
weather. 


CLASSIFIES CONCERNS IN FOUR 
DIVISIONS 


The concerns I do_ business 
with just naturally fall into four 
classes: 

First. In this class are the con- 
cerns who merit our co-operation. 

Second. This class comprises 
those concerns to whom we are 
indifferent. 
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Third. In this class are the 
concerns who merit our antagon- 


sm. 

Fourth. The concerns in this 
class are the enemies of the drug 
business. 

I will take the second class first, 
as we can get through with them 
very easily. From time to time 
we are solicited to buy new prep- 
arations which are simply de- 
signed to add another to a class 
already well filled. There is noth- 
ing new about them but the name, 
and it is a matter of indifference 
to me whether they succeed or 
fail. We are entirely passive in 
the matter, and give neither our 
co-operation nor our antagon- 
ism. 

For example: I was very much 
interested in the article by the 
founder of the Sterling Gum 
Company, but simply from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. From a mer- 
chandising standpoint, I have no 
interest in the gum whatsoever. 
It is merely another gum, offers 
us no bigger profit than any of 
the others, and if it sells better 
than Wrigley’s, or Beech-Nut, or 
Adams’s is a matter that interests 
us very little, or if it sells not 
at all we should worry. Person- 
ally, I am impressed with the 
style of the advertising of Ster- 
ling Gum, and, believe me, if they 
would come along with a proposi- 
tion that would show that they 
are thinking of me, the dealer, 
they could have my services, my 
clerk’s services, and my window, 
and it wouldn’t cost them a great 
deal to get all this. By just sim- 
ply giving the dealer a little more 
profit than the other manufactur- 
ers, they would jump from the 
second to the first class, and we 
would both gain by it. . . 

Merely to furnish a concrete 
example: I just got back to this 
letter after waiting on a lady, 
who, among other items, asked me 
for some gum. She didn’t spec- 
ify, and as it is a matter of in- 
difference to me what gum she 
took, I mentioned all the different 
kinds, and she chose Wrigley’s. 
Now, suppose I was interested 
enough in Sterling Gum to desire 
to sell this in preference to any 
other on the market. She certain- 
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ly would have gone out with Ster- 
ling Gum and no other. 

I am willing to wager a good 
sum that out of every ten boxes 
of gum sold in my store we could 
sell eight of an advertised brand 
that we could make more profit 
on. Some day one of them will 
wake up, and then good-bye to 
the rest. I am really surprised 
that the head of the Sterling Gum 
concern has not already been on 
the job, because, being connected 
formerly with Eli Lilly & Co, 
he ought to know that it is their 
co-operation with the druggist 
that has caused their success. It 
may be that he thinks because this 
is a five-cent proposition that it 
doesn’t pay. If so, he ought to 
step into my place some day and 
I can enlighten him very quickly 
on this point. I simply pick out 
this gum because they are just 
now advertising so much that you 
can’t get away from it. 


ADVERTISERS WHO ANTAGONIZE THE 
TRADE 


In the third class are those who 
by their advertising antagonize 
the trade so that every chance we 
get we go for them. It may be 
because they sell their goods to 
the chain and department stores 
at a lower figure than they sell to 
us, so that they can sell at such a 
low price that it pays the drug- 
gists to buy these items from the 
chain stores and department stores 
instead of through the regular 
channels. It may be because they 
endeavor to give the public the 
impression that every druggist is 
a substitutor, and a crook, and 
that they are the only honest peo- 
ple that the Lord in His infinite 
wisdom created. It may be that 
they do not believe in giving us a 
living profit, which is so common 
amongst the manufacturers sell- 
ing through drug channels that 


‘the motto adopted by our Na- 


tional Association is “Live and let 
live.” One would think that con- 
ditions in a line must be extreme- 
ly bad when a motto like this must 
be displayed on all our station- 
ery and special attention drawn to 
it in the editorial columns of our 
official journal. 

Why they are so foolish is what 
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I can never understand. It seems 
to me that they ought to look on 
the men who sell their goods as 
partners, and surely a partner is 
one with whom it pays to be on 
good terms. Perhaps they think, 
as Mr. Lambert says, “that they 
have the world by the tail.” But 
we are not helpless, and, person- 
ally, when anybody hits me, I hit 
him back, and this is human na- 
ture and you cannot get around it. 
Here is a recent incident as an 
example. A man comes in for a 
certain cold remedy, said remedy 
always in their advertisements 
shouting beware of the substitu- 
ting druggist. The only way I 
can get back at them is to dis- 
courage the use of the remedy. I 
would be satisfied to put this con- 
cern in the second class, but they 
won't let me. Being an adver- 
tised article, I am willing to hand 
it out without any showing of an- 
imosity, but unfortunately I am 
so constituted by nature that I 
just simply cannot give the other 
side of my face when one side has 
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been slapped, so I proceed about 
as follows: 

Mr. Man has asked me for the 
cold remedy, and while I am 
wrapping it up I say very nicely, 
with just the right amount of sym- 
pathy in my voice, “What’s the 
trouble, caught a cold?” Now, 
this is, of course, a foolish ques- 
tion. I don’t imagine for one 
minute that Mr. Man is buying 
the cold tablets to put in his gun 
to shoot rats with, though they 
might do this very thing, come to 
think of it. But it somehow 
doesn’t strike Mr. Man as foolish. 
It shows him I am a man with a 
heart and interested in_ his 
troubles, and he immediately 
starts to tell me how he got the 
cold, how long he had it, how 
many children his father had, the 
disposition of each one, and Mr. 
Man goes out with a substitute. 

As long as Mr. Manufacturer 
gives me and my brother drug- 
gists the name we may as well 
have the game, and the profit. I 
seriously object to anyone calling 
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me names and this is my method 
of showing my objections. I have 
read many articles on the subject 
inspired by the ones whom this 
method of selling goods hurts, but 
I do not feel that I am a substi- 
tutor. Mr. Advertiser might call 
me a substitutor if I gave this 
man something he didn’t want, 
but I call it the same kind of 
salesmanship that induces a deal- 
er to switch over to another line 
after he is sold on some other. 
When Mr. Man has a cold which 
Mr. Advertiser has no share in 
creating he was fish for the first 
fisher whose bait he swallowed. 
If Mr. Advertiser was never born, 
this man would have had the cold 
just the same, and he would have 
looked around for something for 
his cold just the same. Mr. Ad- 
vertiser sold this man his remedy, 
but he wasn’t a good enough 
salesman to stand the right kind 
of competition. It is too bad that 
I must compete against this man- 
ufacturer, but he is the reason, 
not I 


THOSE WHO CUT PRICES TO CHAINS 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


In the third class with the 
above are those who cut their 
prices to the chain and depart- 
ment stores. Those who are par- 
ticularly flagrant in this respect 
we punish by not handling their 
goods at all. In this class are 
also those who for slight reasons, 
and sometimes for no _ reasons, 
raise the price of their goods so 
there is no margin left, and who 
show they do not favor our in- 
junction, “Live and let live.” 
Without doing anything in con- 
cert that could be legally called 
restraint of trade, the druggists 
have succeeded in placing a few 
of the big ones on the carpet. 
Some of the concerns that were 
selling their goods by the carload 
are never heard of any more, and 
the druggists are the ones who 
put them there. It is a pretty bad 
thing for a concern when it does 
anything that causes druggists to 
talk against it. whenever and 
wherever they foregather. 

As an instance: A certain man- 
ufacturer of tooth paste saddled 


the so-called war tax on cosmetics 


on to the druggist in this mariner. 
Being a 25-cent article, they are 
required to place a stamp costing 
five-eighths cent on each package. 
The cost to them is seven and 
one-half cents a dozen, and they 
raised the price 25 cents a dozen, 
evidently charging us 17% cents 
for the labor required to stick the 
stamps on the package. From a 
passive handler we have been 
forced into an antagonistic han- 
dler, with the result that sales of 
this tooth paste in my _ store 
bear a very, very small proportion 
to the number of calls. 


WHY HE CEASED HANDLING A 


BRANDED CANDY 


To show what a powerful force 
the dealer can exert I will give 
another instance: For 15 years 
I have been pushing and featuring 
Apollo Chocolates. My store was 
the first store to handle this candy 
in the State of New Jersey, and 
my purchases were the second 
largest in this city, if not in the 
State. The store that I know sold 
more of this candy than my store 
was induced to handle this line 
by the man I worked for in this 
very store, who went to work for 
this other party. The party that 
bought more Apollo Chocolates 
than I did is Mr. Holzhauer, one 
of the best-known druggists in 
this State, and his store is on, 
what was stated in an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the 
second busiest corner in the 
United States. For a matter of 
10 years Mr. Holzhauer had been 
pushing Apollo Chocolates, and 
through these two stores as a nu- 
cleus the sale for this candy has 
spread all over this section of the 
State. 

One Friday evening I picked 
up the local paper and there I saw 
that the Riker-Hegeman Corpo- 
ration would, on the following 
day, give “Free with all sales 
amounting to $1.50 a 40-cent box 
of Class A Apollo Chocolates.” 
Now, I have nothing against the 
Riker-Hegeman Corporation sell- 
ing Apollo Chocolates. They sell 
many things that I sell, and it’s 
part of the game, and the best 
one will win. But when a few 
of the regular customers said to 
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Year After Ther 
Because It Pays 


572 advertisers used 375,392 
lines in it in Collhier’s. 


The same 572 advertisers 
used 584,223 lines in 1915. 





The same 572 advertisers 


have already ordered 
| 174,136 lines in 1916. 


(Oct. 15th figures) 
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“A Wonderful Inducement 


for Our Customers” 


POOLE DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. October 30, 1915 


We wish to go on record as saying that we consider 
The Sperry Magazine a wonderful inducement for our cus- 
tomers. They like your stories and all await anxiously for 
the next number. 


We wish to thank you for such an excellent magazine 
and would like very much to increase the quantity from 
5,000 to 10,000. Ten Thousand would be nearer the num- 
ber of magazines we could use each month. 

Yours very truly, 
JCP/AAD POOLE DRY GOODS CO, 


The Reader’s Viewpoint 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 4, 1915 


Your receipt (50 cents for a year’s subscription) received. 
Your magazine already certainly gives more than it ought 
to for the price you charge. Being very enthusiastic over 
your magazine, I have already turned over several copies 
to friends. Hope some of the names enclosed will bring 
you subscriptions. Will do anything I can to boost your 


magazine. (Signed) ANNA LINDBERG, 
2504 Wentworth Ave , Chicago, II. 


@ These letters fairly express the opinion of hundreds 
of the most progressive merchants in America, and of 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic readers, many 
of whom are subscribing. 


@ INCREASE Your Sales by taking advantage of 
this hearty Dealer-Co-operation in advertising and 
featuring The Sperry Magazine each month and the 
enthusiastic Reader -Interest of 500,000 intelligent 
Women -Who-Buy. 


Purposely, rates are low. 
May we give you details? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Two West Forty-Fifth Street - New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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me, “I guess V’ll get my Apollo 
Chocolates down at Riker’s this 
week, they won't cost me any- 
thing,” I couldn’t help but see 
where this kind of business was 
going to go against me. Here for 
15 years | had been pushing this 
candy, and now the customers 
that I had made, the customers 
whom I had induced to try this 
candy in preference to others on 
the market, were going where 
they could get the candy tor noth- 
ing. It developed afterward that 
Mr. Holzhauer, and many others 
of my brother druggists were 
thinking in the same groove, and 
we acted accordingly. I quietly 
looked around for a good candy 
worthy of taking the place of 
Apollo, for I will say that Apollo 
Chocolates cannot be beat. I 
found their equal, however, after 
trying out numerous other makes. 
A peculiar coincidence is that al- 
though I haven’t seen Mr. Holz- 
hauer so we could talk the matter 
over, as we know each other well, 
I notice in passing his place in the 
car that he is pushing the identical 
brand of chocolates that I am, to 
take the place of the old. Here 
is a case where a concern of 
the first class degenerated, ac- 
cording to my classification, into 
the third class, and it will not be 
very long before they will be in 
the fourth class. If they would 
have taken care to see that the 
Riker company sold their goods 
so that their old customers’ trade 
would not be broken up, then they 
certainly would have been the 
gainer. They would have been 
able to sell their candy through 
Riker and we would have sold 
just as much. Now they are sell- 
ing Riker and not selling me and 
others. Many a salesman would 
count himself lucky to get my 
candy account, and where my bills 
run in the hundreds, Mr. Holz- 
hauer’s bills run into the thou- 
sands. 

In the fourth class, we place 
those concerns whose goods we 
will not sell under any circum- 
stances, no matter what .the de- 
mand. Our reason for this is 
usually because the goods are not 
such that a respectable druggist 
can sell them, and I wish that the 
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newspapers who advertise them 
would feel that they are lacking 
self-respect when they demean 
themselves by accepting advertise- 
ments for preparations that any 
intelligent advertising man can 
see are fakes pure and simple. I 
asked one advertising man why 
he accepts such trash, and his an- 
swer was, “You can’t expect us 
to furnish brains to our readers.” 
I hope some day his viewpoint 
will change. 

In the fourth class, I might 
add, would be concerns with 
whom we have done business and 
who, like the F. H. Roberts Com- 
pany, who make the Apollo Choc- 
olates, have fallen by the wayside. 
Personally, it feels like parting 
with an old friend to sever con- 
nections of 15 years’ standing, but 
they are rated according to their 
class, and I never let business in- 
terfere with my feelings, unless 
there is a moral issue involved. 


CONCERNS THAT EARN RATING IN 
FIRST CLASS 


The first and best class we 
leave for last. It is easy to see 
by the foregoing what concerns 
we place in the first class. Those 
concerns who have proved that 
they stand for a square deal and 
are working for the dealer’s in- 
terests can have any part of the 
store or windows for display, my 
services are theirs, and my clerks’ 
time is at their disposal. I look 
upon them as friends of mine and 
stand willing at any time to dem- 
onstrate my friendship. 

Sad to say, there are not many 
concerns that I can count as my 
friends. There are only just about 
enough to cover the fingers of 
one hand. They are as follows: 
Eastman Kodak Company, Amer- 
ican Druggists’ Syndicate, Eli 
Lilly & Co., Palmer’s Skin Suc- 
cess Company, Ingersoll Watch 
Company, and perhaps the new 
candy company. Just five con- 
cerns out of the hundreds of con- 
cerns whose articles we sell! 
Isn’t there something wrong with 
the viewpoint of all these people 
who cannot see what a tremen- 
dous field there is, requiring mere- 
ly some intensive cultivation? 
When I look at the numerous ad- 
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vertisements in the various maga- 
zines, I often sigh and think what 
a waste. If only some of the ad- 
vertisers would make the dealer a 
proposition that would show that 
they realize what a dealer is up 
against, how much easier it would 
be for us and for them! As it is 
we must class them as second, 
third and sometimes fourth, when 
we would so like to class them all 

s first. 

Well, I imagine that you must 
feel rather tired of all this out- 
pouring. I have gone over it, and 
in writing it does not seem near 
as good as I thought it would be, 
but I will let it go through just 
the same. I have mixed the I’s 
and the we’s so that it will be 
hard to tell who is writing this, 
but let it stand, as it is getting 
late. If you think your readers 
will be interested, go ahead and 
print it. If you do, I hope you 
will trim it up a little so it will 
be better than it is at present. 
If you do not care to print the 
names mentioned, you can elimi- 
nate them. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I think it will carry more 
weight to give the names. Every- 
thing I have said is the truth, and 
the truth is always safe to print. 
I am, Sincerely, 

G. I. SCHREIBER. 


Was Lack of Advertising 


Responsible ? 

The report of:the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad for the year ended June 30, 
1915, showed a decrease in passenger 
traffic of 7.03 per cent as compared with 
the previous year or, expressed in dol- 
lars, $290,395. The same report shows 
a decrease in traffic expenses of $75,629 
and states that the main item in this 
decrease was the smaller outlay in ad- 
vertisin 

The ‘Chicago & Alton conducted an 
aggressive advertising campaign in 1913- 
14, to build up passenger patronage, but 
abated somewhat | its activity in this 
line during the period covered by the 
current report. 


Music Publisher to Use 
Magazines 


Another big “consumer” advertising 
campaign in favor of popular music is 
announced, this time by the Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder Company, of New 
York, which is using a list of leading 
magazines to feature three current suc- 
cesses, ‘‘Arab y)’ “When I Leave the 
World Behind * and “I’m Simply Crazy 
Over You.” 
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When Misfortune Became 
Opportunity 


The General Fireproofing Company, 
maker of ‘‘Allsteel” office equipment, 
recently opened an_ office and display 
room in Boston, on Federal Street. 

The window displays were interesting 
and attractive—too much so in the fol- 
lowing instance. An “‘Allsteel” filing 
cabinet was shown with the correspond- 
ence drawer open and five one-dollar 
bills projecting from different parts of 
the alphabetical dvisions and over all 
the sign: 

“How do you file your money? 

Your records are valuable. 

Protect them in ‘Allsteel’ Cabinets.” 

Of course, the money attracted at- 
tention and recently in the middle of 
the night someone decided he would 
“crib” the display. He, therefore, 
smashed the show window with a rock 
and stole the five dollars. 

About seven o’clock the same morn- 
ing the nanager saw not only a broken 
window and trouble, but likewise oppor- 
tunity, and in a few minutes a 2x3-foot 
sign, hastily prepared, but legible, ap- 
peared in the window reading: 

“They smashed this window to get 
part of our display. If our goods are 
as good us that you’d better investigate. 
Our valuables are kept in General Fire- 
proofing Safes—so we should worry.’ 

Soon Boston men going to their offices 
from South Station began to note and 
wonder, and all day long groups stopped 
to look—and stayed long enough to view 
the rest of the window display. 

The next morning the same crowds 
saw that the plate-glass window had 
been replaced by a new one and inside 
where the sign had been was a life-size 
stucco bulldog with one paw firmly plant- 
ed on five crisp one-dollar bills and a 
neat sign reading: 

“They came back home.” 

This is all true, excepting that at this 
writing the original five dollars are 
still missing. 


Appropriation Goes in Other 
Direct Advertising 


Pratt & LAMBERT 
INCORPORATED 
VARNISH MAKERS 
3UFFALO, N, Y., Nov. 4, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We note an article in the last issue 
of Printers’ INK stating that we had 
ae ,up our house-organ “Varnish 

Talks.” While we have given up our 
house-organs “Varnish Talks,”’ which 
goes to painters, and “Selling Power,” 
which goes to dealers, we have taken 
the appropriation for them plus an aid- 
ditional amount and expended it for 
direct-mail features of a more com- 
mercial order going to painters and 
dealers. 





Pratt & Lampert, INc. 


To Advertise Timetables 
The American Traffic Association, in 
convention last week at French Lick, 
Ind., decided to revive the old custom 
of advertising the time of arrival and 

departure of trains in the newspapers. 
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j Poet and Philosopher 
of the City Streets 
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Who is Tom I Daly ? 


For most American newspaper readers, 
a needless question. 


Thousands upon thousands know and 
love our TOM—roseate realist, poet, phil- 
osopher, humorist, romanticist of the city 
streets. 


Perhaps he is best known for his poems in 
Italian and Irish dialect—poems that bare 
to us the sentiment, the music, the humor 
and the pathos that lurk in the soul of the 
stranger within our gates. 


TOM DALY is the man who can see a 
reincarnate “Michael Angelo” in an Italian 
barber or discover ‘“ Garibaldi’s’’ heart 
beating beneath the coat of a homeward 
bound reservist. 
His pen points out to us a tongue-tied “Burke” or 
a dumb “Tom Moore” in some untutored Irish lad 
fresh from the “ould sod.” 

Great was Eugene Field. But 

his pen is now laid by. 

TOM DALY is yet among us. 


His lyric power is growing. 


ar Many observers believe that 
M Eugene Field’s mantle has 
fallen upon Daly. 


==2 





What Dal Means 

to Philadel bhia Readers 

As anative Philadelphian, Daly comments 
on Philadelphia men and manners. Phila- 
delphians see themselves and their haunts 


and habits through the whimsical spec- 
tacles of our “TOM.” 


And whether he writes of the people of 
“Little Italy” or of the great folks that dwell 
in the mansions of Rittenhouse Square, his 
comments will be mellowwith thattruehu- 
mor that is born only of broad understand- 
ing and kindly tolerance for small faults. 


The writings of this gentle student of 
human nature appeal to every reader who 
has within him a spark of human kindness 
for his fellowman. 


As F.P.A., of the New York “Tribune,” 
said of Daly’s work years ago: «Occasion- 
ally in spite of popularity a 

thing has merit. Sometimes the 

‘general’ like caviare. To please 

the motorman without writing ‘ 

down, and the college professor 

without posing, is about as far 

as ambition goes—as far as it ;. 

need,” 








W!itH the present excellence of the 

various news services among good 
newspapers, circulation must be increased 
largely on features and prestige. 


In Philadelphia, the EVENING LEDGER 
prestige is a matter beyond question. 


The addition of Thomas A. Daly, Ameri- 
ca’sbright,new“columner,’ tothe LEDGER 
staff of regular contributors is proving a cir- 
culation builder, phenomenal even among 
features that have brought the EVENING 
LEDGER one of the fastest growing circu- 
lations in newspaper history. 


Advertisers and advertising agents who do not con- 
sider the Eventnc Lepcer—or preferably the 
Pusiic LEpGER—EvENING LEDGER in combination 
—are overlooking one of the best advertising oppor- 
tunities in the market. 


The Eveninc Lepcer, 100,608 daily circulation, 20¢ per line 
The Pustic LepGer, 60,000daily circulation, 20¢ per line 


Both papers - - 160,608daily circulation, 25cper line 


Pustic Lepcer, Sunday edition, 115,000 circulation, 
20¢ per line 


EVENING LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Lessening the Waste in Dealer 
Helps 


Joseph Schaffner and Other Advertisers Tell of New Plans and Methods 


for Making Sure Dealer Helps Are Used 


{EpitoxiaL Notge.—This is the second 
of a series of articles describing the 
dealer helps that are being furnished to 
advertisers this fall and the methods 
used in distributing them, The articles 
are based on a careful inquiry among 
selected advertisers and dealers all over 
the country and in every line of busi- 
ness. The first article appeared in the 
issue of October 28th and dealt with the 
new tendencies seen in this fall’s dealer 
material. Succeeding articles will cover 
— phases of this form of advertis- 
ing.] 

[ a preceding article mention 

was made of the advances this 
fall in the way of controlling the 
waste of dealer helps. While it is 
not possible to summarize these 
newer methods of distribution in- 
to hard and fast 
rules, it is possible 


material, and then putting it up 
to the dealer with a grand hip- 
hip-hooray is all wrong. “There 
has been too much of the spectac- 
ular, the clever, and the insincere 
about the way most of us have set 
out to distribute dealer material,” 
declared Mr. Schaffner to a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ Inx. “There 
has been too much dealer-baiting, 
and the dealers not only won’t act 
on it, but it positively riles them up 
to get what you advertising men 
call ‘splashy’ circulars telling them 
about the business they are guing 
to do, as soon as they put up the 
dealer helps in question. 





to pick out from 
the 94 letters re- 
ceived by Print- 
ers’ INK some of 
the particularly 
suggestive meth- 
ods, and offer 
them as adaptable 
examples of what 
has been done. 
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Some of these 
methods will be 
revolutionary, aim- 
ing as they do at 
elaring errors in 
present methods of 
distributing dealer 














See this poster in COLLIER’S and the POST this week. 


Los Angeles 
October 7th; 
191s 


— for Mr. Romer; 


Maybe it will please you to know. that we have a 


"convenience card" filed for you. 
out with your sizes and preferences, the card makes 


Completely filled 


material, but they 
should be helpful 
to those adver- 
tisers who are 
already at work on 
next season’s 
dealer material. 
No less an au- 
thority on dealer 
co-operation than 
Joseph Schaffner, 
of the clothing 
firm of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, 
is responsible for 
the opinion that 
the present-day 
practice of getting 
out a lot of dealer 


it possible for you 10 telephone or drop a post-card 
and get exactly what you want without having to come 
yourself——though we are always glad to have you 
call. Your card is not complete in information. 
Would you mind calling and have a salesman fix it? 


Because it is time for heavier underwear 
prompted-us to write you that we may have the right 
information for your convenience when you are ready 
to make a change. 

—~always here you'll find your exact size and 
the kind you like. ~ Thereé’s not a build of man but 
what can get what he wants at this home of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx good clothes. 


Yours very truly, 
Broadway at 6th Me: 
Los. Angeles iY 


N.B. 
—-some distinctive 
cravatings came in 


yesterday! 


A SUGGESTIVE WAY OF LINKING UP THE DEALER’S STORE WITH 
MANUFACTURERS’ LINE AND ADVERTISING 


37 
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“We are going at things from an 
entirely different angle this year. 
We give the dealer credit for 
knowing that because something is 
good for one dealer it does not 
always follow that it is good for 
all. We recognize the feeling every 
merchant has that there is some- 
thing just a bit different about his 
store from the average, and in 
working with him, we approach 
and deal with him on that basis. 
Instead of flashing flaring-red 
headlines under his nose, we reach 
him with personally written letters. 


operation that is a real promise. 
He can depend on it that any 
dealer who will write back to him 
and say he would like to have his 
material will put it to a most 
profitable use.” 


WHEN THE DEALER LIST IS UNWIELDY 


‘At first thought it seems prepos- 
terous to think of writing personal 
letters to thousands of dealers. To 
the advertising man used to get- 
ting out letters in wholesale quan- 
tities it seems out of all reason; 
but when you look on it as a cold 
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PRATT & LAMBERT REDUCE WASTE BY GRAPHICALLY DEMONSTRATING TO DEALERS 


These letters display a knowledge 
of the exact conditions he is up 
against. They are personal in every 
sense of the word. We don’t try 
to lump 35,000'dealers into a melt- 
ing pot and then proceed to read 
them a sermon that is 50 miles 
from hitting the mark. 

“When the dealer receives a per- 
sonal letter from the advertiser he 
pays some attention to what it 
says. It appeals to him. It pleases 
him. And if the advertiser states 
his case accurately he will receive 
from the dealer a promise of co- 


business proposition it pays. And 
anything that pays in business is 
justified. According to a very 
careful inquiry made by the Sher- 
win-Williams Company last year 
the waste in dealer trims was 50 
per cent, so you can see that the 
matter is larger than a mere trifle. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, however, proposes to take 
up this lost effort this season, “In 
the face of our investigation, con- 
ducted through our representa- 
tives,” writes C. M. Lemperly of 
Sherwin-Williams, “we decided 
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this year to cut down our list of 
trims 50 per cent, and only fur- 
nishing them to dealers who our 
investigation has proved will use 
them. By spending the same 
amount of money on the trims we 
are able to get greater perma- 
nency and beauty. 

“Do not understand, from the 
foregoing, that we believe the plan 
and idea were not good—in fact, 
they worked out splendidly as a tie- 
up for our national publicity and 
we got exceptional results. From 
the information we now have, how- 
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Ink on this subject use their sales 
organization with telling effect to 
back up the work of the advertis- 
ing department. 

But—and this is important— 
those companies that ask their 
salesmen to assist in distributing 
dealer helps as a general rule stand 
willing to make it worth the sales- 
man’s trouble to do so. This com- 
pensation takes a number of dif- 
ferent forms. The Yawman & 
Erbe Company, for instance, has 
a clause in its 1915 sales contest 
whereby a salesman loses a point 
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THE NEED OF USING MATERIAL TO CONNECT UP WITH NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


ever, we could have done the same 
thing at a much lower cost, by 
eliminating the 50 per cent waste.” 

As this experience of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company suggests, 
next in importance to the way the 
helps are presented to the dealer 
is the salesman. While there are 
a few advertisers who insist that 
the salesman should not be both- 
ered with the distribution of ad- 
vertising material, they are in the 
minority. Far and away the largest 
percentage of the 90-odd adver- 
tisers approached by Printers’ 


for his failure to turn in an ad- 
vertising report on every dealer 
called on. The company finds that 
this penalty gets salesmen to talk 
advertising to the agents, and the 
resulting reports give the advertis- 
ing department an accurate birds- 
eye view of the field conditions. It 
also enables the department to get 
out advertising material that the 
salesmen want. In this way the 
waste problem is overcome from 
the inside. 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother 
are another concern that believes 
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waste in dealer material, can be 
lessened by closer work ‘with the 
salesmen. ‘Before issuing a show- 
case last year we put a photograph 
of it into the hands of all our 
salesmen and got a vote on it from 
a number of our dealers,” reads a 
letter from this advertiser. The 
salesmen and dealer were both en- 
listed and their opinions asked, not 
only because their ideas are re- 
garded as being of value, but par- 
ticularly because it makes them an 
interested party in seeing that the 
new help goes “over.” 

In other words these companies 
believe that the distribution of 
dealer helps is a good deal like 
the distribution of any other mer- 
chandise—before a salesman can 
be expected to go out and sell the 
article he has to be sold on it. 
Merely telling him to do some- 
thing is a long way from getting 
it done, regardless of what some 
advertisers might think. 

But when it comes right down 
to making ‘ sure that there is no 
waste in dealer helps, the methods 
of the Scott Paper Company are 
about as close to 100 per cent as it 
is possible to get. This company 
has for some years encouraged its 
salesmen to use automobiles to 
cover their territory. By hard 
work they got some of the men 
started and finally one after the 
other got cars until now the per- 
centage is quite high. This not 
only makes it possible for a sales- 
man to sell considerably more mer- 
chandise on account of the time 
saved in getting from store to 
store, but it fits in nicely with the 
plans of the advertising depart- 
ment. Having a car, a salesman 
will gladly put in a package of 
dealer material and take it right 
over to the dealer and put it up in 
his store for him. It is very little 
extra trouble; it will make that 
dealer’s orders larger, and if prop- 
erly worked the salesman can cap- 
italize the opportunity and get in 
quite solid with his customer. Ad- 
vertisers are coming more and 
more to appreciate the value of the 
automobile in sales work, and 
quite a few of them are now al- 
lowing salesmen $50 a month to 
maintain cars. They find it pays 
them well in the long run. 














But regardless of the part the 
salesman might play in the distri- 
bution of dealer helps, there must 
always be a certain amount of edu- 
cational work done on dealers to 
make them realize the need of 
tying up their store with national 
advertising. The dealer must be 
made to see and realize that the 
advertiser is not trying to get 
something for nothing, but the 
help he gives the dealer is an es- 
sential part of a carefully worked 
out plan. 

Pratt & Lambert seem to lead in 
developing this thought in putting 
their dealer helps up to the dealer. 
Instead of “selling” the dealer on 
the idea of merely using the helps, 
as most advertisers have done, 
they make the broader appeal and 
endeavor to win the dealer over to 
their entire plan of making sales. 
To visualize this plan a chart is 
used, and this in turn is backed up 
with hundreds of testimonial let- 
ters from dealers, architects, paint- 
ers and consumers. The combined 
weight of this graphic chart with 
its backers overbears whatever 
feeble arguments the dealer might 
have regarding the plan. He is 
literally stampeded into endorsing 
it, and that means doing his share 
in the way of store advertising, 
and putting in the trial assortment 
of varnish. This store advertising 
is unusually striking, in fact the 
two vitrolite hangers are the most 
beautiful pieces of dealer material 
that have come to our attention 
this fall. They are printed by the 
offset process, and it would be a 
cold-blooded dealer, indeed, that 
could resist the impulse to put the 
hanger up in his store. 


THE ROOT OF THE WASTE EVIL 


This leads up to an underlying 
principle that must not be slighted 
in planning next year’s helps—get- 
ting utility value in the material. 
This was touched on in our first 
article, and it ought to be empha- 
sized here, because practically 
every dealer called upon by the 
representatives of Printers’ INK 
who conducted this inquiry, de- 
plored the impracticability of most 
of the dealer helps being fur- 
nished. The president of a chain 
(Continued on page 45) 
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How TODAY’S Stands 
With Advertising Agents 


Of the twenty advertising agents sending TODAY’S 
MAGAZINE the most business for 1915 issues, there 
is not a single agent who has not increased his patron- 
' age as compared with 1914. 


Seven each used from $3,151.60 to $41,094.05 worth 
of space in TODAY’ S—in every case an increase over 
last year: 

Lord & Thomas 

Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Company 

D’Arcy Advertising Company 

Gundlach Advertising Company 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. Company 

Robert M. McMullen Company 

Mahin Advertising Company 


The following agents more than doubled their patron- 
age of TODAY’S this year over last year. 1915 busi- 
ness amounting to $2,406.02 to $24,273.44 each: 


J. Walter Thompson Company 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 

George Batten Company 
Charles H. Fuller Company 
Williams & Cunnyngham 
Frank Presbrey Company 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Inc. 
A. R. Elliott Advertising 
Chappelow Adv. Company 
Ewing & Miles, Inc. 


Three agents who did not use TODAY’S at all in 
1914, rank among the first twenty in 1915. They used 
from $1,979.25 to $16,051.50 worth ofspace. Theyare: 


F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Martin V. Keiley Company 
M. P. Gould Company 


Think what this means! 


Today’s Magazine 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Character 


“*T have taken The Designer for twenty 
years,’ one woman writes, ‘‘and I 
would feel I had lost a member of my 
household without it.’’ Another says, 
“Tt seems to fill a spot not touched by the 
rest of them and I feel lost without it.”’ 


Intensely practical de- 
partments, smart fash- 
ions, wholesome stories, 
have made The Designer 
an intimate member of 
thousands of substantial 
families. 


Advertising and editorial 
columns share equally 
the trust of The Designer’s 
readers. 
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Give War Toys 
To the Kiddies 


So says Secretary of War Lindley M. 
Garrison in a striking article in the De- 
cember issue of The Designer. Em- 
phatic exception to this martial viewpoint 
istaken by Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, 
Organizer and Secretary of the School 
Peace League. 


Two Christmas features are a truly 
beautiful story, ‘‘Christmas Dream Come 
True,’’ and photographs especiallytaken 
in Palestine for ‘‘Places Which Jesus 
Knew.”’ 


The Designer helps and it entertains. 
A cardinal reason for its strength is its 
balance. 


The Designer 


One of the three magazines known to ad- 
vertising men as The Butterick Trio and 
bought as an advertising unit on a guar- 
anteed circulation of 1,400,000. The 
other two members of The Trio are the 
Woman’s Magazine and The Delineator. 


16 VANDAM STREET NEW YORK 
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To buy ona 
rising market 


[! has been a noteworthy fact that 
mere bulk of circulation has not been 
the predominating factor in the value 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Because of this, the opportunity 
which presents itself to emphasize 
substantial and material increases in 
circulation is a doubly gratifying one. 


With a new high water mark passed 
four months before the close of 1915, it 
is much to the point to suggest that 
advertisers planning to use Good 
Housekeeping during the early months 
of 1916 will be buying on what might 
be termed a rising market. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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of clothing stores in the Chicago 
loop district, made the dealers’ at- 
titude on this point clear. “With 
the amount of material being fur- 
nished me every year,” said Mr. 
Rossbach, “things have reached a 
point where we cannot afford to 
use anything that is not above the 
average in quality, or does not 
serve some useful purpose.”’ 

One only had to look through 
these stores to see what Mr. Ross- 
bach meant. Electric flasher signs, 
and other dealer helps of the bet- 
ter grade, were very much in evi- 
dence and enjoyed preferred posi- 
tion, Inasmuch as this is material 
that can be moved from store to 
store, in the long run it is not so 
expensive as some material that is 
used a few weeks and then thrown 
aside to make way for something 
new. 

Another advantage about a 
dealer help which costs consider- 
able to make, but which is econom- 
ical because of its long life, is the 
opportunity it gives the advertiser 
to actually eliminate waste. A case 
in point is the sidewalk blackboard 
furnished by the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company. Before a dealer is 
furnished with this blackboard he 
is required to do a certain amount 
of local advertising, and of course 
must have a stock of salt to make 
good on the advertising. This 
same method of waste reduction is 
used by this advertiser in the dis- 
tribution of its recipe book, “A 
Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 
“We enclose a postal card with 
shipments of salt,” explained Gor- 
don W. Kingsbury, the company’s 
advertising manager, “which ex- 
plains to the retailer that after he 
has displayed a window card we 
will send him 100 copies of the 
booklet to distribute to his trade. 
He has to do something to get 
them, thus we get around the bad 
feature of throwing something at 
him. Under this plan we have dis- 
tributed close to 2,000,000 copies of 
this book.” 

The Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany also writes that it no longer 
distributes recipe books except on 
request, and even under that plan, 
has distributed hundreds of thou- 
sands. Most of the requests come 
in from national advertising, this 
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being supplemented by a series of 
five mailing folders sent to se- 
lected lists. “This proposition has 
worked out remarkably well,” 
writes H. G. Stubbs, “and we are 
on our second edition of both 
booklets and folders. We order 
the folders in million quantities.” 

These are but two of many let- 
ters received from advertisers tell- 
ing of exceptional results from in- 
sisting that dealers write direct to 
them for material. While sales- 


SKIN! SPARTAN! | SNOMED 


| SPECIAL 





THESE BLACKBOARDS COST $1.50 APIECE 
AND 6,000 HAVE BEEN PUT OUT 


men can help in the distribution of 
the material and seeing that it is 
used after it is received by the 
dealer, most advertisers find that 
there is a tendency among sales- 
men to give customers everything 
in sight: “I’ll send you every- 
thing,” they will say, “then you can 
use what you like.” Salesmen are 
proverbially liberal with the ad- 
vertising department’s hard-won 
money. But aside from that, it 
would be taking a big chance to 
depend on salesmen to make sure 
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The ONLY car at 
less than 1000. with— 


bore 5 Simch strahe, FORTY Horse Power suoter; 














Reproduction of a page advertisement for the Stude- 
baker Corporation in the November issue of Successful 
Farming, prepared by Frank Seaman, Inc., N. Y 


Studebaker Says It Again 


Just about a year ago we published in Printers’ Ink an 
advertisement headed “‘It Covers Our Best Territory’— 
Studebaker.” 

We are now in receipt of 2 letter from Mr. G. L. Willman, 
Advertising Manager, advising that “the circulation of 
Successful Farming continues to be coincident with the best 
sales territory in the United States for Studebaker auto- 
mobiles.” 

We are of the opinion that the Studebaker Corporation 
will say this again next year and the next, and so on year 
after year “until time runneth not.” 

For the soil and climalogical conditions of the great Wealth 
Producing Heart of the Country are fixed, as everlasting as 
the hills, as regular as the sunrise. 

And we feel that Successful Farming will year after year 
merit favorable consideration by the Studebaker Corporation. 
It is the Nation’s foremost farm monthly, up to date, ably 
edited, well illustrated—a potent factor in progressive agri- 
culture—published in the center of Agricultural America, and 
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with the bulk of its more than 700,000 circulation in the terri- 
tory where farming has been carried to its highest develop- 
ment and where it is uniformly the most profitable. 

Many other advertisers feei just the same about Successful 
Farming and its territory as do the Studebaker Corporation— 
and many more would if they were thoroughly familiar with 
the buying power of the agricultural states and used space 
in our columns. 

For the guidance of advertisers who want facts quickly, 
graphically and accurately presented, we have compiled a set 
of Definite Data Maps. One of these is shown below. It 
brings out the point that the “heart zone” is the Nation’s great- 
est livestock territory. Many do not know this and do not 
realize that in this territory farmers use the most intelligent 
methods employed anywhere in the world. Instead of selling 
the grain off their farm they feed the most of it to livestock 
and thus make a double profit and retain the fertility of their 
soil. 

Would you like a set of these maps? 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 





New York Office 
1 Madison Avenue 
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A Definite Data Map, showing the location of livestock. One dot 
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It is the Nation's foremost farm monthly, up to date, ably 
edited, well illustrated—a potent factor in progressive agri- 
culture—published in the center of Agricultural America, and 


every dealer will be properly told 
about your dealer helps. The Jo- 
seph & Feiss Company used to do 
that, “but,” said Charles E. Percy, 
the sales director, “we have taken 
the matter entirely out of the 
hands of our salesmen, and leave 
them free to devote all their time 
to selling and closing business.” 

Of course there are times when 
this work must be done largely 
through the sales force, especially 
if the help is something that might 
otherwise never be used, For ex- 
ample, makers of auto accessories 
have found it hard sledding to get 
garage men to use helps. Such 
conditions can be nicely met by 
supplying salesmen with good-will 
builders which they can pass out 
to their customers, and their cus- 
tomers in turn will be glad to let 
them put up anything they want in 
the office. One such specialty is 
the pack of playing-cards_fur- 
nished by the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company. An _ advertising 
flavor is given the gift by using a 
seal on the wrapper stamped: 
“Hyatt for a QUIET game.” 

But these are only a few of a 
hundred methods being used to 
combat the inclination of dealers 
to order material and then let it 
gather dust in the basement. It 
would take a complete issue to 
describe in detail the multitude of 
ways in which different advertisers 
have worked out the problem for 
themselves. But the foregoing ex- 
amples will bear out our opening 
statement that this matter of waste 
is largely a matter of thinking out 
a solution for oneself. If a few 
have solved or largely solved the 
problem there is no reason why 
others cannot do as much. 

All indications point to an in- 
creasing demand for intelligently 
planned dealer helps, due. it is be- 
lieved by men like Mr. Kingsbury 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, to an increased appreciation 
of advertising. This mental con- 
dition on the part of the dealer, 
some well-directed co-operation 
from the sales force and a little 
thought and inquiry by the adver- 
tising department ought to make it 
possible to do away with waste in 
dealer material almost altogether, 
next year. 
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War Automatically Cancels 
Advertising Contracts 


PARFUMERIE Ep, PinaupD 
H. Lotz & Co, 
New York, November 4, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of October 7, on page 
112, we noticed that you had a repro- 
duction of an _ advertisement which 
appeared in Simplicissimus of Ed. 
Pinaud’s Hair Tonic. 

We, of course, do not know your ob- 
ject in reproducing this, but assume it 
was simply a matter of interesting news 
to your readers, and we believe it would 
be proper to inform you as to the facts 
involved. 

Our Paris headquarters, in making 
contracts for advertising in papers pub- 
lished in various countries in Europe, 
have, as is the usual practice, always 
made a provision to the effect that 
any contract would be automatically can- 
celled in event of war between the two 
nationalities involved. 

When war was declared, our firm 
officially cancelled all existing contracts 
by letter, but as you are aware, the 
means of communication were exceed- 
ingly difficult at that time, particular- 
ly between France and Germany, and 
several letters containing such cancella- 
tions were undelivered and were re- 
turned to our headquarters. 

Furthermore, our records show that 
the most recent contract our firm had 
for advertising in Simplicissimus expired 
early in 1912 and has not been re- 
newed since. 

We assume, therefore, that the pub- 
lisher of this paper either wanted to 
fill up his advertising columns or had 
some personal reason for inserting this 
copy, which, of course, was unauthor- 
ized by our firm. 

‘Trusting that this explanation will 
place this entire matter in the proper 
light, we remain, 

H. & G. Kiorz & Co., 
EmicLe Urarp, General Agent. 


Additions to Mahin’s Service 
Department 


Joseph M. Cobb and J. O. Carson 
are recent accessions to the Mahin 
Advertising Company, Chicago. The 
former has been with the System Com- 
pany for several years, while the latter 
has been for the last two years in 
charge of the New York sales division 
of the Cudahy Packing Company in the 
Old Dutch Cleanser department. Pre- 
vious to that he had had agency experi- 
ence and work in the magazine field. 


Doings in Louisville Club 


The Louisville Tru-Ad Club_ heard 
talks by E. B. Tinsley, of the Tinsley- 
Mayer Engraving Company, and p. 
Bush, of the Bush-Krebs Company, on 
phases of the photo-engraving business 
at its last meeting, held election night. 
_Caryl Spiller, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the club, has been 
appointed a member of the Committee 
on Libraries of the A. A. C. of W 
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A Definite Data Map, showing the location of livestock. One dot 
equals $100,000. 
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(From Leslie’s World of Sport Department.) 


Leslie’s has carried more motorboat and 
marine motor advertising this year than any 
other general periodical. 

This is another instance of Leslie’s conspicuous 
place in the advertising of products purchased by 
people of more or less better-than-average purchasing 
power—advertising, too, which is always keyed— 
always dependent on traced results. 

One of the main reasons for Leslie’s efficiency is, 
of course, the distinctive editorial characteristics of 
Leslie’s as a real illustrated weekly newspaper (60 to 
70 news pictures in every issue). 

Another is the circulation method by which an un- 
usually large number of “rated” subscribers of sub- 
stantial incomes are secured. ‘This is done by a 
definite control and checking of subscription circu- 
lation, with all the emphasis on and the largest 
remuneration for quality rather than quantity. 


Advertising increase, 10 months, 62,075 lines. 
LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
L sl] ies 

Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Use Our Organization 


For Your Profit 


The reason that so many of the big 
mail order houses, edition printers 
and the larger national advertisers 
buy their paper through us is simple. 
We save them money. We can save 
you money, too. 


We have built up a nation-wide or- 
ganization of men who know the 
paper business from the bottom up. 
These men must know how to save 
our customers money. To hold their 
positions they must be able to show 
you how to save money. 


Back of this organization is our great 
buying power. We are exclusive 
agents for some of the biggest plants 
in the world. We dispose of the en- 
tire output of several big mills. Are 
you capitalizing this buying power ? 


It makes no difference to us where you 
may be located. Ours is a national service. 
To turn it to your profit, start by getting 
our suggestions, dummies and prices on 
your next booklet or catalog. You are in 
no way obligated. 
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BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Radium Folding Enamel—Crystal Enamel— 
Samson Offset — Elite Enamel — Opacity— 
“101”? Bond and many other popular brands 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee Detroit 












































Leader in the Industry Shows How 


Advertising Would Sell More 
Steel 


“More Advertising Money Has Been Spent in Tooth Paste Than All of 
Us Have Expended in All of Our Products” 


By George H. Jones 


Vice-pres., and General Manager of Sales, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, III. 


NGLAND has raised the 

greater part of an army of 
four millions by advertising, using 
newspapers, billboards, omnibuses 
and other methods. This was 
consider:d the most effective way 
and its application is almost uni- 
versal, 

This is an object-lesson to the 
iron and steel manufacturers who 
have been in the habit of saying 
about advertising, “When the de- 
mand for our products is good 
there is no need for it, and when 
ye demand i is poor there i is no use 

ut.” 

The steel manufacturers can 
pave the way to make depressions 
less severe by stimulating a de- 
mand for the products of the steel 
mills. The way many of us ad- 
vertise is to place what amounts 
to a business card in a trade paper 
and let it go at that. It will do 
once in a while to call attention 
to a full list of our products, but 
it possesses little sales value. We 
want our advertisements to be 
tread. We must, therefore, give 
truthful information of value to 
a prospective customer, and when- 
ever possible the matter should be 
well illustrated. One product 
only should be treated in one ad- 
vertisement. Sizes, quality, ca- 
pacity and other special advan- 
tages we have to offer should be 
stated and enlarged upon. .We 
should answer the readers’ ques- 
tions before they are asked. 

Very few of those who have 
advertising in charge have the 
time or inclination to do this 
work properly. It requires much 
watchful detail work, knowledge 
of the printer’s art and getting the 


Address delivered at Cleveland meet- 
ing of Iron & Steel Institute, held Octo- 
ber 22 and 23, as published in Jron Age. “ 


copy to the publication at the 
proper time and ready for print- 
ing. An advertising agency can 
do this well at a comparatively 
small cost and it brings in a 
trained mind and another view- 
point. When you consider what 
you pay annually to the publica- 
tions in which you advertise and 
the aggregate of all, it is worth 
the small extra percentage which 
it costs to have much of the work 
done by an expert. 

Trade and technical periodicals 
must not be neglected in making 
out an advertising programme. A 
certain amount of general public- 
ity is also necessary, and the pub- 
lic must be informed of the merits 
of any special product, in order 
that a demand be created for it, 
without which the dealer and 
manufacturer would not ask for it. 
Pamphlets, booklets, folders, 
cards, circulars and letters can be 
successfully used. The personal 
call is often necessary and the out- 
door field could be used to advan- 
tage. Catalogues that give some 
real information and explanations 
are badly needed. Too often they 
only represent the mill man’s 
viewpoint and give the buyer very 
little of the facts and figures he 
needs. Catalogues are recom- 
mended to be of uniform size— 
814 x 11 in., and preferably issued 
in separate divisions covering kin- 
dred products. 


STEEL BOUGHT INSTEAD OF SOLD 


The use of structural steel is 
due to a demand for it rather than 
to any effort made by the steel 
manufacturers to introduce its use. 
But steel bars for reinforcing con- 
crete are required in the main as 
a substitute for other than steel 
construction because the cement 
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manufacturers and the concerns 
controlling patented bars promot- 
ed a large use for their products 
and in doing so these bars came 
into being, in spite of rather than 
because of the steel makers them- 
selves. The tonnage of concrete 
bars now made by steel manufac- 
turers is of considerable impor- 
tance to the industry. 

The Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers last year 
started a bureau of development 
which promised well, but it did 
not materialize owing to the “pen- 
ny-wise and pound-foolish” ideas 
of many of those to whom it 
should have appealed and who 
were invited to co-operate. Not 
enough subscriptions were re- 
ceived to justify them in going 
ahead with the very full and com- 
prehensive programme outlined in 
their “Memorandum of Plans.” 

About six years ago five men in 
the South each put up $260 into 
a fund to advertise red gum in 
an architectural journal, after dint 
of much hard work on the part of 
a representative of that journal. 

Though they were men of 


wealth, this $260 came hard be- 
cause they really did not believe 
that anything would come of it. 
But the result of that $1,300 
venture was the sale of red gum 
aggregating $350,000 with three 
successive $2 jumps in price per 


1000 ft. in a single year. This 
campaign has continued year after 
year, as high as $40,000 a year be- 
ing spent in it. The result is the 
widespread use of red gum wood 
for fancy interior finish—a wood 
that had previously been in the 
railroad-tie class. 

This campaign started the 
Southern Cypress Association into 
action, and their annual advertis- 
ing expenditure far exceeds that 
of the Red Gum Association. 

Then came the North Carolina 
Pine Association, the Northern 
Pine Association, the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the California Redwood As- 
sociation and, last and largest of 
all, the Southern Yellow Pine As- 
sociation. There is now talk of 
an amalgamation between all their 
interests for the purpose of financ- 
ing a mammoth campaign in favor 


INK 


of wood as against substitutes for 
wood. 

Let us acknowledge that, as a 
class, the steel industries of the 
country are the most clumsily and 
inadequately advertised of all our 
industries. I almost feel safe in 
saying that more advertising 
money has been spent in tooth 
paste than all of us combined have 
expended in all of our products. 
And our total expenditure would 
look like small change beside the 
bank roll expended annually by 
the chewing-gum profession, the 
soap artists or the baking-powder 
family. Yet steel products as a 
group are just as susceptible to 
the power of publicity as any of 
these, because just as universal in 
consumption and vastly more im- 
portant to the public welfare. 


HOW NEW DEMAND COULD BE 
CREATED 


Similarly, an educational cam- 
paign on steel products will not 
only serve to protect us against 
the onslaughts against us made by 
various substitute products, but it 
will lead to a great total increase 
in building operations. Just one 
case in point: A million farmers 
now leave their implements out in 
the fields all winter unprotected 
by any shelter—steel, wood, paper 
or otherwise. Our duty to our- 
selves and to the farmers is to 
stop this ruinous loss by first 
showing them their folly, and then 
giving them practical instruction 
in the way of stopping that loss 
by erecting sheet steel shelters. 

Another instance: Cash wheat 
at harvest time averages some 
cents per bushel lower than its 
selling price in mid-winter or early 
spring. This is simply because 
farmers, with no place to store 
their wheat, sell it to the local ele- 
vators at whatever price they 
offer. Our duty is to show the 
farmers how they can vastly in- 
crease their earnings by erecting 
inexpensive steel grain houses and 
storing their grain on their own 
farms until demand has caught 
up with the supply. 

Still another typical example: 
Shelters at cross-road stops of in- 
terurban trolley lines. The right 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“Side Lines” for Housewives 


‘Where can I dispose of old-fashioned patchwork quilts, also 
of fir pillows, both of which I make?”’ 





‘‘About lunches for office and factory people. Isthere enough 
profit in such a business to warrant my moving and devoting 
part of my time to preparing lunches?”’ 





‘I can do fancy work and iron shirt waists and babies’ caps, 
but do not know how to get customers. Can you advise me?”’ 


* 








‘Please advise me extra ways to make money in the notion 
store I conduct. Store is being made larger. An ice cream 
parlor has been suggested, but I don’t want that.” 





These are samples of the requests that come to the 
ecitor of our Pin Money Department by every mail. 
Every one is painstakingly and fully answered. Is 
there any doubt that each woman thus personally 
aided becomes a staunch friend of Today’s? Last 
year, in this and other departments, we took care 
of over 100,000 subscriber inquiries; being one in- 
quiry from every eight subscribers. 


Today’s Magazine 


[This is the fourteenth advertisement about Topay’s editorial policy 
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“That’s More Like It!” 


The small-town mother speaks: 

“You can’t wear questionable styles in our town, 
daughter. People won’t stand for them. \Woman’s 
World Patterns are what you want.” 

For the city woman—city styles. 

For the small-town woman—styles that won’t raise 
a riot on the main street. 

No matter what you sell the \Woman’s World Idea 
in Patterns has a message for you. Because— 

If we suit the small-town woman in clothes we suit 
her in other things—which means Selling Power. 
Did the Idea work out? It did. 


In six months Woman's World Patterns sold more 
than three times those of a famous woman’s journal 
advertised in \Voman’s World for the same period, 
with the same space and same circulation. 


Two Million Small-Town \Women—suited. 
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Personal Shopping Service 


Jane Richmond’s Fashion Letter brings unnumbered 
orders and inquiries from the small towns. 


Woman’s World shops for them. The orders are 
filled. The questions are answered in a careful, 
personal letter. We bind our Two Million small- 
town subscribers to us with the tangible bond of 
sympathetic service. 


This is the kind of service that begets confidence in 
everything we say to them, whether it is Jane 
Richmond or Charles Dwyer who speaks, or your 
advertisement. 


It is to your interest to make good use of this con- 
fidence, to say nothing of our guarantee of your 
goods. With it we offer— 


(1) A greater Farm Circulation than any 
farm paper. 


(2) A balanced magazine which appeals to all 
members of these same farm families. 


It is obvious that the result is— 
the Utmost for your money. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
“The Magazine of the Country’ 
286 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Business is booming! 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 salesmen that 
business is booming. 

Farmers have had two record crops, at big prices, 
with big demand at home and abroad. 

Stocks of manufactured material are short, and 
labor is in great demand. 

Exports largely exceed imports. 

Factories are busy, many working overtime. 
More freight cars are needed, and steamers are 
taxed to capacity. 

People are living better, and spending their 
money more freely. 

This country has the best money in the world, 
and more of it than ever before. 

Such a combination of favorable circumstances 
never has occurred before, and probably will 
never occur again. 

Billions of dollars are passing over the mer- 
chants’ counters. 

The people who spend this money want the best 
service. 

They demand it in all kinds of stores, from the 
smallest to the largest. 

They get it in stores which use our up-to-date 
Cash Registers, which quicken service, stop mis- 
takes, satisfy customers, and increase profits. 
Over a million merchants have proved our Cash 
Registers to be a business necessity. 


[Signed] 


Write for booklet to The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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sort of an educational campaign 
will show these roads how they 
can increase their traffic by pro- 
viding this comfort; and if they 
don’t do so, such a campaign will 
wake up the farming public to 
demanding it. 

No doubt hundreds of other 
fields lie open to us if we will but 
learn the vital necessity of har- 
nessing the vast willing and re- 
sponsive power of educational 
publicity. The same sort of or- 
ganized publicity has been done 
with other products, among which 
may be mentioned electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment, gas-mak- 
ing machinery, etc. 

The Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers in April, 
1914, issued a pamphlet entitled, 
“A Discussion of Fire Prevention 
in Its Bearing Upon the Use of 
Non-Inflammable Materials.” 

It is reported there are 6,000,000 
farms in the United States, 10 per 
cent of which use metal roofing 
and 30 per cent patented (not 
metal), and the remainder gen- 
erally shingles, with perhaps a few 
tile and slate roofs. This condi- 
tion can be changed by proper 
promotion work and_ patented 
roofing largely supplemented by 
sheet steel and tin. Some good 
work has been done along these 
lines, but not enough to make 
much of an impression. The 
question of fire and lightning 
comes in here. The perils of com- 
bustible roofs are well known, but 
often forgotten. They should 
constantly be kept before the 
owners of farm and other build- 
ings. 

The manufacturers of patented 
roofings, more or less inflammable, 
spend large sums annually run- 
ning into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising 
their goods and have been suc- 
cessful in getting them used, to 
our disadvantage. 

Advertising has made the use 
of patented roofs possible and the 
mail-order houses have been lib- 
eral and consistent helpers. These 
feltless “felt” and rubberless “rub- 
ber,” inflammable “fireproof” 
roofs have very little excuse for 
existence and metal roofing should 
take their place, besides encroach- 
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ing largely into the percentage of 
shingles. 

The National Hardware Asso- 
ciation this year offered prizes for 
the best essays on “What Consti- 
tutes a Good Roof,” from the 
standpoint of metal roofing. The 
three best essays have been printed 
in a booklet which is given a large 
circulation. This is a step in the 
right direction. 

One phase in the extension of 
the sale of many of our products 
is the education of both wholesale 
and retail merchants, especially 
the retailers and their clerks. 

By making them better steel 
salesmen we can multiply their 
sales. This is of vast importance 
because the aggregate tonnage of 
steel and steel articles sold to the 
consuming public through retail 
sources is exceedingly great. 

Lumber dealers are now selling 
steel fencing, steel fence posts and 
steel roofing. It is not natural 
for them to do this, but they are 
merchants first and lumber dealers 
afterward. They are, therefore, 
selling what is asked for, and we 
can help them materially to in- 
crease their sales of our products. 
Modern saw-mills, interested only 
in the production of lumber in its 
various forms, are using steel 
roofing, and in doing so they ad- 
mit it has advantages over their 
own product. It is fireproof, 
lightning-proof when _ properly 
grounded, and will last longer 
when taken care of than any of 
the materials heretofore used. 


LIST OF USES FOR STEEL 


Promotion and sales work— 
comprehensive and extensive—is 
needed to further the use of steel 
in the following directions: 

Roofing and siding of proper 
weight in place of patented mate- 
rials. 

Fence posts for railroads, farms, 
vineyards and other uses. There 
are probably fifteen to twenty con- 
cerns now making steel fence 
posts and they are commencing to 
do well, but the possibilities in 
this line have hardly been touched 
upon. In bolts—on account of the 
greater tensile strength and uni- 
formity of structure. In many 
lines of work steel has come into 
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its own and may be safely left as 
it is, but steel could be used in 
smaller siz es, giving equal 
strength and less weight, in the 
following items among others: 


Metal Shingles 

Metal Ceilings 

Steel Lath 

Steel Fire Doors 

Steel Window Frames 

Steel Lockers 

Steel Culverts 

Steel School Furniture 

Steel Office Furniture 

Steel Shelving 

Steel Barrels 

Steel Kegs 

Steel Crates 

Steel Packing Boxes 

Steel Telegraph Poles 

Steel Telephone Poles 

Steel Railroad Ties 

Steel Cattle Guards 

Steel Wagon Bodies and Seats 

Steel Wagon Tongues 

Steel Double Trees ad Single Trees 

Steel Hay Racks 

Steel Barns 

Steel Hog Houses 

Steel Chicken Houses 

Steel Implement Sheds 

Steel Grain Bins 

Steel Corn Cribs 

Steel Fruit Picking Stands 

Steel Ladders 

Steel Scaffolding 

Steel Warehouses 

Steel Warehouse Boxes 

Steel Boat Houses 

Steel Storage Buildings 

Steel Shops 

Steel Tool Houses 

Steel Foundries 

Steel Repair Shops 

Steel Section Houses 

Steel Oil Houses 

Steel Gasoline Depots 

Steel Garages 

Steel Real oF state Offices 

Steel Labor Dormitories 

Steel Sectional Buildings, for factory 
extensions, and other purposes 

Steel corrugated sheets for tight fences 

Steel frame work for small buildings 

Steel Tanks 

Steel Silos 

Steel Boats 

Steel Barges 

Steel Burial Caskets 

Steel frames and boards for standing 
signs 

Steel for mine, timbering and tipple 
work for main and outbuildings 


Development work covering an 
increase in the use of steel in the 
various directions in which it 
could be employed to advantage, 
might be well undertaken -by all 
steel manufacturers and through 
them by their customers under the 
direction of a bureau of publicity 
and promotion of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. This bu- 
reau, acting for the interests of 
the steel business at large and not 


handicapped by being confined to 
the product of any one concern, 
would be on the watch to deter- 
mine in what way steel could be 
substituted for other materials and 
be prepared to offer suggestions as 
to the best means to secure the 
results aimed at. The Institute 
being recognized as a responsible 
and authentic institution, could 
not afford to disseminate inaccu- 
rate or unreliable information, 
nor would it be suspected of doing 
so. It would be incumbent upon 
the steel manufacturers to carry 
out the standards recommended 
by the Institute and not cater to 
the demand for underweight and 
cheapened material. 

A series of handbooks on steel 
and its advantages, issued in suffi- 
cient quantities, under the auspices 
of the Institute and sold to its 
members at cost, for their distri- 
bution to the merchants with 


whom they deal would be most 
effective. 

The farms of this country offer 
a vast undeveloped market for a 
great variety of steel products. A 
concerted campaign by this Insti- 


tute, in the influential farm jour- 
nals, would bring very satisfac- 
tory results. This campaign might 
take the form of offering to the 
farmers their choice of booklets 
on certain farm buildings, as for 
instance silos, implement sheds, 
roofs, etc. 

Such a campaign would involve 
the expenditure of a large sum in 
the aggregate, but the share of 
each member participating would 
not be burdensome. 

I have made no mention of the 
possibilities in the export business, 
the exploiting of which is in a 
class by itself and should be 
treated separately by one experi- 
enced in that particular work. 


Posters for Philadelphia Auto 
Show 


The show committee of the Philadel- 
phia Automobile Trade Association has 
offered a prize to artists and poster de- 
signers for a design to be used in con- 
nection with the advertising of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Show of 1916. 
A similar offer was made last year_and 
the contest was very successful. Fifty 
dollars will be awarded to the artist 
whose design is selected by a competent 
board of judges. 
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Rulings on the Use of Colors 1 in 
Trade-Marks 


Other Interesting Features of Recent Decisions by Patent Office Executives 


Special Washington Correspondence 
OLOR in trade-marks, which 
has been responsible in re- 

cent years for various notable 
controversies as to what may or 
may not be, has just provided an- 
other poser that has resulted in 
the U. S. Commissioner of Pat- 
ents reversing his Examiner of 
Trade-Marks. 

This latest ringing of the 
changes on the color scheme is, 
in a sense, the most interesting 
one to date. It grows out of the 
effort of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany to register as a trade-mark 
the red stripe or red tread which 
is the conspicuous feature of its 
Red Top Tires that have been so 
extensively advertised during the 
past year. 

The Fisk mark was rejected by 
the U. S. Examiner of Trade- 
Marks because he believed that it 
was too similar in character to a 
trade-mark already registered for 
the Goodyear Tire Rubber 
Company and which consists of 
a comparatively narrow blue 
stripe around an automobile tire 
tread, suggesting the name “Blue 
Streak.” However, when the case 
was carried on appeal to the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents the reviewing authority held 
that there was as much difference 
between the Fisk and Goodyear 
marks as between the Goodvear 
mark and that of the Republic 
Company to which registration 
had already been granted. 

But the Patent Office expert put 
his finger on the tender spot in 
the whole subject of color in 
trade-marks, when, after dispos- 
ing, in his opinion, of the question 
of similarity of the color marks, 
he added: “A more serious ques- 
tion is whether the mark (the 
Fisk red top) amounts to a tech- 
nical mark or is only a matter of 
utility or ornamentation. I find, 
however, on investigation, that 
there are probably no advantage- 
ous properties gained by using red 


rubber for the tread of a tire in- ™ 


stead of ordinary gray vulcanized 
rubber, the red rubber resulting 
from that used in the manufac- 
ture of gray rubber, and since the 
red tread might by a proper and 
sufficient length of use become a 
trade-mark even though it be or- 
namental, the point as to whether 
applicant’s use is more ornamen- 
tal than a trade-mark use will not 
be raised at this time.” 


HOW THE COURTS HAVE RULED IN 
COLOR CASES 


Not only in the case of automo- 
bile tires, but likewise with re- 
spect to pencils, erasers, rope, etc., 
is there constant and increasing 
effort to secure trade-mark status 
for the color of the article itself 
or some portion of it. Of the 
trade-mark color cases which 
have gotten into the courts thus 
far the most noteworthy are those 
in which the A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company has figured. In 
one of these the U. S. Circuit 
Court decided that a helical stripe 
or band of uniform width and 
distinctive color, this color being 
red and produced by painting one 
of the strands of the rope, is not a 
valid common-law trade-mark of 
a wire rope. In another case in 
which the Leschen concern was 
opposed by the Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Co. a distinctively col- 
ored strand or streak was held to 
be too indefinite a trade-mark. 

In the case of Scriven vs. North 
the courts held that a buff strip 
inserted in the seam of a pair of 
drawers can not be considered a 
valid trade-mark, and in Davis vs. 
Davis there was a decision against 
an alternate arrangement of red 
and yellow spaces. In the Water- 
man case failure crowned an ef- 
fort to secure the acceptance of a 
red feed-bar as a trade-mark for 
fountain pens, and the Patent Of- 
fice not long ago refused trade- 
mark registration for a band 
painted red and applied to the 
upper part of a broom. 

But although the United States 
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Supreme Court has expressed 
doubt as to what extent “mere 
color’ may constitute a _ valid 
trade-mark, it will be recalled 
that the Victor Talking Machine 
Company was recently granted 
registration of a purple disc as a 
mark for talking-machine records. 
if, in the final disposition of the 
case, registration is accorded the 
Fisk Red Top it will indicate that 
there may be exceptions at the 
Patent Office when it comes to 
drawing the color line. 


WHY COMMISSIONER NEWTON AL- 
LOWED “STRAT” 


With the approach of the season 
of holiday trade, there may be un- 
usual interest in a decision re- 
cently made by First Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents Newton 
to the effect that “Strat” may be 
registered as a trade-mark for a 
game. “Strat” was refused by the 
Examiner of Trade-Marks on 
the theory that it is merely the 
name given the game arid conse- 
quently not a trade-mark. In 
other words he regarded the word 
as merely a name similar in prac- 
tice to the name of a book, which 
latter has been held not to be a 
trade-mark. 

Passing upon this question, Mr. 
Newton, the recognized trade- 
mark authority at the Patent Of- 
fice, said: “I am not prepared to 
say that a name cannot serve the 
double function of a trade-mark 
and also a designating name for 
a game or other article of manu- 
facture. ‘Kodak’ is the name of a 
camera, and yet it is probably a 
good trade-mark. Some years 
ago an article was invented and 
named ‘Celluloid’ and still this 
word ‘Celluloid’ was recognized 
as a good trade-mark; and so of 
‘Linotype,’ etc. 

“Moreover, the courts have up- 
held ‘Pigs in Clover’ as a trade- 
mark for a game; ‘Carroms’; 
‘Sliced Animals’, etc. ‘Parcheesi’ 
was rejected as not a good trade- 
mark only on the ground that it 
was descriptive of the game in 
the sense that it was the ancient 
Hindustani name for practically 
the same game.” In view of 
which findings it was held that 
“Strat” may be registered. 


That the trade-mark machinery 
at the U. S. Patent Office will slip 
a cog now and then is indicated 
by a mild criticism for the U. S. 
Examiner of ‘Trade-Marks em- 
bodied in an opinion handed down 
when the Omen Oil Company 
carried its case on appeal to the 
office of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. The Omen company had 
sought registration for a trade- 
mark consisting of the represen- 
tation of the head of a tiger hold- 
ing in its mouth a package on 
which appeared a smaller head of 
a tiger and the words, “Tiger 
Motor Oil.” The application was 
rejected on the ground that reg- 
istration had already been granted 
to similar marks, 

However, in making his point 
that the idea had been anticipated, 
the Examiner of Trade-Marks 
disclosed the fact that registra- 
tion had already been granted not 
merely to one mark of similar 
character but to two—namely a 
standing figure of a tiger for lub- 
ricant in solid form and a tiger 
in action for illuminating oils. 
Commenting on the statement 
that two different registrations 
had been allowed, the reviewing 
authority said: “If such be the 
case it is not seen why both were 
granted.” Continuing, the review- 
ing authority calls attention to 
the fact that in the case of J. M. 
Robinson Norton Company vs. 
The Royal Tailors—a case which 
is now on appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia—it was held that the repre- 
sentation of the head of a tiger 
was equivalent in a trade-mark to 
a full-length tiger standing or 
reclining. 

The policy at the U. S. Patent 
Office of giving the owner of a 
registered trade-mark the benefit 
of the doubt as against an appli- 
cant who seeks to register a some- 
what similar mark has _ recently 
been afforded further exemplifi- 
cation in the case of the Schulze 
Baking Company vs. Ralph 
Nafziger. The Schulze Company 
was successful in opposing the 
registration of “Golden Krust” as 
a trade-mark for bread because 
it had previously registered “But- 
ter Krust” with the legs of the 
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“Original action is more 
a matter of courage 
than of ability” 


“For every inventor who perfects an idea, twenty 
get an equally valuable idea and let it die.” 


“The most successful salesmen are those 
who succeed in firing the imagination of 
the buyer.” 


“Service breeds business. Business 
breeds dollars.” 


“To the man of the crowd, 
advertising is a cold, dead 
thing of paper, type and 
ink; to the man of imagi- 
nation it is Opportunity.” 


“Originality requires 
courage. Courage 
creates leadership.” 


Extracts from “Following the Crowd,” the first 
of a series of twelve booklets on advertising and 
business promotion which we shall be glad to 
send you as issued. Number one is ready for 
you now—waiting merely for your request. 


McGraw Publishing Company, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau Circulations 
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Merchandising Efficiency 


Major E. E. Critchfield, president of the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Co., contributes this week’s business editorials in the 
Chicago Herald, and his subjects cover points in Merchandis- 
ing Efficiency. 


While Major Critchfield and his associates have had a promi- 
nent part in merchandising successes of many kinds, the ability 
which has won him especial personal distinction is his knowl- 
edge of reaching the farmer’s pocketbook by putting trade- 
marked articles where the ruralist can buy, and creating the 
necessary demand for them. His grasp on national selling 
conditions gives authority to the things he says. 


Bigger Better Business 


Read these articles daily in the Chicago Herald. They will 
cover every important subject of interest to manufacturer and 
business man and will be written by the world’s greatest busi- 
ness builders. No sales manager, manufacturer or traveling 
man should fail to read all of them, and the merchant will find 
in them much to learn. 


Daily on The Chicago Herald’s Editorial Page 


More than 200,000 people buy the Chicago Herald daily. i 
They are the sixth a a newspaper audience in 
merica. 
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K extended in the same way to 
underline the words. 

In giving decision in favor of 
the Schulze firm the Patent Of- 
fice authorities called attention to 
the fact that “Black Diamond” 
had been rejected as a trade-mark 
too similar to “Diamond Gem,” 
and that in the N. K. Fairbank 
Company cage “Gold Dust” was 
deemed too near to “Gold Drop.” 
Then there are the decisions to 
the effect that “White Cross” is 
too near “Red Cross” for trade- 
mark use, and that “Georgia 
Coon” is too intimate in relation- 
ship to ““‘New Koon.” In the case 
of the National Water Company, 
“White Rock” was considered too 
near a parallel to “High Rock,” 
and likewise was “White Rock” 
too reminiscent of “Beacon 
Rock.” In summing up the pres- 
ent dispute over trade-marks for 
bread the Patent Office arbiter 
said: “Doubt as to. similarity 


should always be resolved in favor 
of the prior user as against a sub- 
sequent applicant.” 


EAGLE, AS MARK FOR ICE-CREAM 
CONES, DECEPTIVE 


Another beacon light as to what 
may constitute or cause confusion 
in trade has been set up by First 
Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Newton in an opinion just 
rendered on the appeal of the 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Com- 
pany. By this opinion the Bor- 
den company was successful in 
opposing the effort of the Eagle 
Manufacturing Company to se- 
cure the registration of “Eagle” 
as a trade-mark for ice-cream 
cones. In this controversy the 
issue lay in whether ice-cream 
cones should be considered a dif- 
ferent class of goods from the 
widely advertised products of the 
Borden Company. The Borden 
Company, for its part, claimed 
that the newly proffered mark 
was so similar to the Borden 
mark that it was calculated to de- 
ceive and did in fact deceive pur- 
chasers as to the origin of the 
goods they were buying. 

In playing Solomon in this dis- 
pute Assistant | Commissioner 
Newton indicated that the Eagle 
mark might be allowable “if it 


were clear that the use’of appli- 
cant’s mark on its goods—ice- 
cream cones—would not produce 
any confusion in trade.” But, 
after reviewing the conditions ex- 
isting, the conclusion was reached 
that “when it is considered that 
the only use for ice-cream cones 
is to hold ice-cream, and that a 
trade-mark cannot readily be at- 
tached directly to the ice-cream 
itself, but only to the container, 
it introduces a factor which must 
be taken into account.” 

It seems likely that the next 
few months will see the filing of 
several applications for the can- 
cellation of trade-mark registra- 
tions, as a result of the recent de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in up- 
holding the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents in his action in can- 
celling “Nu-B-Ded” as confusedly 
similar to “Beaded” as a trade- 
mark for laces. In this case— 
that of the Barthels Manufactur- 
ing Company vs. the United Lace 
& Braid Manufacturing Company 
—one of the parties to the con- 
troversy made the plea_ that 
“Beaded,” as used, is descriptive, 
and hence not susceptible of ex- 
clusive appropriation by anybody, 
but the Court took the ground 
that it was unnecessary to stop 
to inquire into this because if 
“Beaded” be descriptive “Nu-B- 
Ded” is equally so, and hence not 
registrable, whereas if “Beaded” 
is merely suggestive the “No Ad- 
mission” sign must be put up for 
“Nu-B-Ded” because it would 
cause confusion in trade if applied 
to goods of the same descriptive 
properties. 

“Tub Proof” and “Sun Proof” 
recently passed muster in trade- 
mark form, although it was only 
after the higher powers had over- 
ruled the U. S. Examiner of 
Trade-Marks that the Renfrew 
Manufacturing Company gained 
sanction for the mark that had 
been under suspicion of being de- 
scriptive. The complete mark 
consists of two circles represent- 
ing the sun, and in each circle a 
picture of a washtub, the open 
ends of the tubs facing each 
other. Across both tubs are the 
words “Tub Proof,” and across 
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the open end of each tub the 
words “Sun Proof.” The review- 
ing authority at the Patent Office 
admitted that the words “Sun- 
Proof” and “Tub Proof’ taken 
alone might be descriptive of the 
goods, but took the ground that 
there is sufficient arbitrary mat- 
ter in the arrangement of tubs and 
circles to warrant registration ir- 
respective of the words. All of 
which may point a moral for ad- 
vertisers who are unable: to get 
trade-mark registration for de- 
scriptive words unadorned. 

Chicago Railway Signal & Sup- 
-ply Company drew a refusal at 
the Trade-Mark Division when it 
recently endeavored to register a 
second trade-mark, but when the 
company protested against this 
turn-down the higher authorities 
at the Patent Office decided that 
the new mark consisting of the 
word “Chicago,” in white letters 
on a black V-shaped background 
between two white triangles, the 
upper one of which bears the 
words “Railway Signal” and the 
lower one “and Supply Co.”, is 
different enough from the old 
mark, consisting of a rectangle 
having a triangular outer figure. 
However, in order to gain an of- 
ficial O. K. for this new mark the 
company has been required to 
“disclaim” any rights to “Chica- 
go” and “Railway Signal and 
Supply Co.”, as a technical trade- 
mark when used alone. 


ONCE MORE GEOGRAPHIC NAME IS 
BARRED 


Failure of the Appleton Com- 
pany in its effort to get “Swiss” 
into the charmed circle as a trade- 
mark for cotton piece goods is the 
latest evidence that it is extremely 
dificult to slip through with a 
word that is geographically de- 
scriptive. Likewise has the ban 
on the descriptive been exempli- 
fied by the refusal of the appeal 
of the Buescher Band Instrument 
Company which sought to. have 
the U. S. Commissioner of Pat- 
ents override his subordinates and 
grant a certificate of registration 
for a mark, the chief feature of 
which is found in the words 
“True Tone.” The firm in ques- 
tion already owns a registered 
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trade-mark in which the words 
“True Tone” appear. in conjunc- 
tion with the firm name, a tri- 
angle, bell, tuning fork, and other 
features. Seemingly the present 
application was designed to gain 
Federal sanction for a mark in 
which “True Tone’ would be 
more conspicuous and less subor- 
dinate to other features. 

The word “brand” may be 
tacked on to a trade-name with- 
out in any wise affecting its 
trade-mark eligibility—this seems 
to be the substance of a decision 
of far-reaching significance that 
has recently been rendered by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Patents. 
The case was that of the Illinois 
Seed Company and it went to the 
highest tribunal at the Patent Of- 
fice on appeal because the Exam- 
iner of Trade-Marks would not 
countenance “Trumpet Brand” 
(including the representation of a 
trumpet) as a trade-mark for 
seeds even though the seed com- 
pany made a “disclaimer,” that it 
waived any rights in the word 
“Brand” used apart from its com- 
plete mark as above described. 

In overruling the trade-mark 
Examiner in this case, the com- 
ment of the reviewing authority 
was as follows: “Since there is 
no provision for disclaimers in 
the trade-mark statute, the pro- 
priety of their use at all is doubt- 
ful, but since the Court of Ap- 
peals and other authorities seem 
to sanction them I am not pre- 
pared to say that they should not 
be required under some circum- 
stances. In the present case since 
the applicant has disclaimed the 
ownership of ‘Brand’ apart from 
his illustrated mark it would seem 
to be going too far to make him 
disclaim it when used with the 
rest of his mark since it is not 
hard to imagine cases that may 
hereafter arise involving the use 
of ‘Brand’ in a similar setting 
that would be embarrassing to the 
applicant if he has disclaimed it 
altogether. It is held, therefore, 
that the disclaimer is sufficient as 
it appears.” 


Louis Hodges, who for many years 
was with the Frank A. Munsey maga- 
zines and newspapers, has joined the 
Western staff of Paul Block, Inc. 
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Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


} A Wonder of Wonders 


“It is the most beautiful and inspiring Exposition the 
world has ever seen.” — President Hadley of Yale, 
in speaking of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


VERY American should 


feel it a duty as well as a 


privilege to visit the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and view 
its never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 


In all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the high- 
est accomplishments of crea- 
tive genius and mechanical 
skill, there is none more won- 
derful than the exhibit of the 
Bell Telephone System. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, 
the welcome visitors sit at 
ease while the marvel of 
speech transmission is pictori- 
ally revealed and told in story. 
They listen to talk in New 


York, three thousand miles 
away; they hear the roar of 
the surf on the far-off Atlantic 
Coast; they witness a dem- 
onstration of Transcontinental 
telephony which has been 
awarded the Grand Pnze of 


Electrical Methods of Com- 
munication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world, Yet it is but a smail 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication —be- 
tween all the people of the 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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tion already owns a registered Western staff of Paul Block, Inc. 
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cuit 


Makes the Hot Cakes 
Delicious. Wholesome. Perfect. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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WERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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THE NEW IDEA IN EDUCATION 


The function of the school of today is to EDUCATE every 
School Boy and Girl—to eliminate none—to hold all. 

In order to give specific preparation for the work and 
service which awaits every School Child in after life, vocational 
subjects are now taught. 


In addition to the three R’s, industrial, commercial and 
homemaking courses are included in the curriculum. 


There are in the United States today 275,000 School Build- 
ings. Machinery, tools, supplies and equipment of every de- 
scription are required in the wood working, metal working, 
manual training and domestic science departments. 


What about your product? Much of the same equipment 
is required in the Schools that is used in the large factories and 
machine shops. 


You can reach this field with your product thru 


(The American School Board Journal 
The Lilinenaill au Magazine 


as seventy-five per cent of the purchasing power are subscribers. 


Why not investigate? Write us today. We 
shall give you all particulars, telling you just 
HOW your product can be used in the Schools. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


MILWAUKEE 2001 Montgomery Bldg. WISCONSIN 
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A Record of Achievement in Co- 
operative Advertising 


What Printers’ INK Has Published Concerning This Subject of Increas- 
ingly Vital Interest 


RINTERS’ INK is handling a 
steadily increasing volume 
of inquiries concerning articles 
which have appeared in its pages 
during the past five years, on a 
multitude of subjects which are 
of importance to advertising men. 
An advertising agent asks what 
we have printed about the market- 
ing of silos to farmers; a corpora- 
tion treasurer wants data on meth- 
ods of determining the advertising 
appropriation; a jobber requests a 
list of articles on the selling of 
electrical goods; a manufacturer 
asks for references which will 
guide him in choosing a trade- 
mark for a new product; and so 
it goes. 
The advertiser who is up against 
a problem which is new to him 
appreciates that possibly the same 
problem, or one which is similar, 


has already been solved by some- 


hody else. If so, the chances are 
that it has appeared in the pages 
of Printers’ Ink. With the aid 
of the list of references which we 
are glad to furnish, the advertis- 
ing man who has preserved his 
back files of Printers’ InxK finds 
that he has a practical encyclope- 
dia of merchandising practice. 
Indeed, if one should spend a 
week reading the inquiries which 
pass through the research depart- 
ment, he would get a very clear 
idea of the great variety of prob- 
lems which the advertiser is called 
upon to solve, and would be able 
to pick out certain subjects which 
are particularly “live”; subjects in 
which a number of men in widely 
separated localities are interested 
at the same time. One of those 
“live” subjects just now is that of 
co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns, and we have received so 
many inquiries for data on ‘the 
subject that we print on the fol- 
lowing pages a partial list of refer- 
ences to articles which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK for a few 
years past. The letters of inquiry 


have come from advertising agen- 
cies, and from manufacturers in 
widely separated lines, and indi- 
cate a very striking growth of the 
idea of advertising an industry 
rather than merely sounding the 
praises of a particular competitive 
brand. One manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, of a product which is pretty 
severely standardized, points out 
that the consumer is often driven 
away from any use of the product 
at all through the brand eulogies 
of rival producers. 

“Now, specifically,” he writes, 
“T am seeking information which 
shall show me what has happened 
in other lines wheré a somewhat 
similar condition is true, and 
where some advertiser has led the 
way and brought others around to 
his way of thinking so that all the 
units in the industry are working 
for the general good. I believe 
there is no example where brand 
advertising has been eliminated, 
and I do not think this is a wise 
course. Certainly the subordina- 
tion of the individual good to that 
of the group is wise in a field 
where education will bring about 
a tremendously increased use and 
where brand arguments can only 
change a buyer’s preference from 
one brand to another without in- 
creasing the total sales.” 

Somewhat similar problems are 
found in many other lines of busi- 
ness, and not a few industries have 
resorted to co-operative cam- 
paigns as the best practical solu- 
tion, The following list of articles 
will be useful to those who are 
interested in developing the co- 
operative idea still further: 


ARTICLES ON CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING IN “PRINTERS’ INK” 


What Assures Success of Co-operative 
Advertising. —Oct. 21, 1915. Page 97. 

Visualizing a Talking Point and What 
It Accomplished (Cut Nail Manufactur- 
ers).—Oct. 14, 1915. Page 39. 

Olive-growers Plan to Broaden the 
Market (California Ripe eng Associa- 
tion).—Oct. 14, 1915. Page 2 
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soe ag Associations Must Have 
a Reason for Being (G. Harold Powell, 
Gen. Mgr., California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange).—Oct. 7, 1915. Page 27. 

Dairymen Join Hands to Advertise 
and Oust Middleman (Farmers’ Dairy 
of Toronto).—Sept. 9, 1915. Page 32. 

Big National Drive on Jewelry 
Planned by Retailers and —_— 


ers.—Sept. 2, 1915. Page 6 
Says Prunes Must Be Nationally Ad 
vertised (Address before California 


State Fruit-growers’ Convention).—Aug. 
12, 1915. Page 78. 

Planning National Campaign _ for 
Flowers (National Floral Corporation). 
—Aug. 5, 1915. Page 66. 

Indiana Millers Advertise Guaranteed 
Flour Co-operatively—Aug. 5, 1915. 
Page 64. 

One Way to Fight the “Chain” 
(Retail grocers advertising co-operatively 
in Louisville).—July 15, 1915. Page 50. 

Doubling the California Raisin Crop. 
—July 8, 1915. Page 80. 

‘A National Campaign on White Pine 
(Pine Manufacturers’ Associations of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Idaho).—July 8, 1915. Page 45. 

Growth’ of the Group Idea in Adver- 
tising —June 24, 1915. Page 160. 

Railroad and Hotels in Joint Cam- 
paign (Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and 
otels at Hot Springs, Va., and White 
Sulphur Springs, West Va.).—June 17, 
1915. Page 66. 

A City’s Banks Join Hands in Ad- 
vertising (Pasadena, Cal.).—June 10, 


1915. Page 62. 
Campaign for Electric Vehicles.— 
June 10, 1915. Page 35. 


Hotels Advertise Co-operatively (San 
Francisco).—June 8, 1915. Page 73. 

Lumber to Be Trade-marked (Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association).— 
ai 3, 1915. Page 40 

Making a Survey of Possible Demand 
and Developing It (Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, Chicago).—May 20, 1915. 
Page 33. 

The Olive Growers’ 
(California Olive Growers). 
1915. Page 103. 

Helps Farmer Sell Direct (Southern 
"ne Company).—Apr. 8, 1915. Page 


10 
“Rosie Apple” Makes Her Bow (Ap- 
ple Growers’ Association of Hood River, 
Oregon).—Mar. 25, 1915. Page 70. 
Will Advertise Oil (Independent 
Petroleum Marketers’ Association of 
California).—Mar. 11, 1915. Page 114. 
Railroads Advertise to Secure Repeal 


Flank Movement 
Apr. 15, 





of Law (Associated Railroads of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey).—Mar. 4, 
1915. Page 90. 


Educating the Public to Dry-Cleaning 
(National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners).—Mar. 4, 1915. Page 40. 

Effective Use of Newspapers for Life 
Insurance Advertising (Syracuse Under- 
writers’ Association).—Feb. 25, 1915. 
Page 70. 

Situation as to Canners’ Advertising 
(Letter from Frank E. Gorrell, Sec’y, 
National Canners’ Association).—Feb. 
25, 1915. Page 56. 

Proposed Educational Campaign for 
Coffee (National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
ciation).—Feb. 18, 1915. Page 54. 

Combined Campaign for Real Estate 
Mortgages (St. Louis bond and real 


estate firms).—leb. 11, 1915. Page 50. 
Advertising to Correct Defective Crop 
Distribution—Jan. 14, 1915. Page 91. 
Developing a Market to Absorb Your 
Maximum “Out ut (‘“Sunkist” oranges 
and lemons). one, 14, 1915. Page 37. 

Getting Other Manufacturers to Help 
Push Your Line (Chicago Asbestos 
Table Mat Company).—Dec. 31, 1915. 
Page 17. 

Educational Campaign for Life Insur- 
ance (Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation).—Dec. ae 1914. Page 63. 

Co-operative Campaign to Remove 
Popular Prejudice (Chicago Butter and 
Egg Board; see editorial in same issue, 
page 84).—Oct. 29, 1914. Page 86. 

Effect of Clayton Act on Advertisers 
(Will Co-operative Advertising be Af- 
fected?) (Special Washington Corre- 
spondence).—Oct. 15, 1914. Page 49. 

Campaign to Save Canada’s Apple 
Crop (Department of Trade and Com- 
merce of the Dominion Government).— 
Oct. 8, 1914. Page 865. 

Advertising by Farmers’ Organizations 
(Florida Citrus Exchanges and other 
campaigns).—Sept. 17, 1914. Page 55. 

Insurance Campaign Fund Started 
(Southern California Insurance Con- 
gress).—Aug. 13, 1914. Page 12. 

Some Poor Results Due to Heedless- 
ness and Vanity (A Chain-store Man 
Takes Co-operative or gg Apart to 


Show Weaknesses).—Aug. 6, 1914. Page 

78. 
More than “Moral Suasion’? Needed 
Federa- 


73. 


tion).—Aug. 6, 1914. Page 73. 
A Co-operative Car Wheel Campaign. 
—July 30, 1914. Page 84. 
‘A National Campaign of 


pa sm Cheese Producers’ 
+ 


‘*Special 


Sales (Hurley Machine Company).— 
July 9, 1914. Page 23. 
Cincinnati. Merchants to Advertise a 


Street.—June 25, 1914. Page 13. 

How Merchants Helped Virginia To- 
bacco Sales.—June 18, 1914. Page 32. 

Bankers and Advertising (Cook 
County Bankers’ Club, Chicago).— 
June 4, 1914. Page 40 

A “Come-Back” by Means of Ad- 
vertising (Black Walnut Manufactur- 
ers.).—May 28, 1914. Page 59 

Developments in Advertising by 
Farmers.—April 30, 1914. Page 64. 

Large and Quick Results Await Joint 
Work (By C. F. G. Wernicke, of the 
Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.). 
April 23, 1914. Page 105. 





Results of Certain Lumber Adver- 
tising (Northern Hemlock and_ Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association).— 
April 28, 1914. Page 84. 


Joint Campa gn for Building Associa- 
tions (Nine Waray associations in 
Washington, D. C.).—April 9, 1914. 
Page 108. 

Memphis Tailors’ Co-operative Ads — 
Mar. 12, 1914. Page 86 

Lumber Association Votes Largest 
Appropriation (Northern Hemlock and 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association). 
—Mar. 5, 1914. Page 76. 

Nation-wide Campaign Eliminating 
Mongrel Herds (Cattle breeders).— 
Mar. 5, 1914. Page 23. 


The Story of a Business Which Was 
“Different and Peculiar” (By Roland 
Cole, Adv. Mgr., Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.).—Feb. 26, 1914. Page 40. 
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We have appointed the 


WM. J. MORTON COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
and Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois, 
Special Salaried Representatives of the 
Los Angeles Express and Tribune 
in the general advertising field, effective 
November 1, I9I5. 


EXPRESS TRIBUNE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





October 30, I9QIS. Epwin T. Eart, Proprietor. 


























Australia and New Zealand 
America’s Opportunity 





Are you interested in Australia and New Zea- 
land, two of America’s greatest export fields? 
We are in a position to arrange immediate 
interviews with a director of a live selling 
organization with local offices in all parts of 
Australia and New Zealand. 


Address Wixtu1amM Hopxrnson, 


Care, T. B. BROWNE, Ltd. 


England’s Greatest Advertising Agency 


New York Orrices—1738-39 Aeolian Hall, 
33 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 


LONDON, PARIS, GLASGOW and MANCHESTER 

















American Manufacturers ‘Combine to 
Advertise in Canada. Feb. 26, 1914. 
Page 23. 

o-operative Effort to Boom Maple 
Sugar (Vermont Maple: Sugar Makers’ 
Association).—Feb. 12, 1914. Page 54. 

Advertising Churches Co-o eratively. 
(By Edwin D. Webb, Adv. Mgr., the 
Baltimore News).—Feb. 5, 1914. Page 
37. 

Progress of Advertisers Who Must Re 
Cautious to Win (By Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.).— 
Jan. 29, 1914. Page 80. 

A Paying Co-operative Advertising 
Campaign (Electric Vehicle Association 
of America).—Jan. 29, 1914. Page 66. 

Advertising by Industries.—Jan. 22, 


1914. Page 187, 

Booming Philadelphia as Hardware 
Center (Hardware Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association).—Jan. 8, 
1914. Page 85. 

Laundry Advert: om" in Columbus.— 
Jan. 8, 1914. Page 8 


Co-operative Brick Campaign (Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation).—Dec. 25, 1913. Page 86. 
Magazine Men Start Advertising 

Campaign.—Dec, 25, 1913. Page 87. 
Loan Associations Advertise Co-op- 


eratively.—Dec, 18, 1918. Page 82. 
$45,000 a Year for Lumber Advertis- 
ing (Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation).— Dec. 11, 1918. Page 128. 
How Burley Tobacco Growers Are 
Selling their Own Brand (Burley To- 
bacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky.).— 


Dec. 11, 1913. Page 17. 

Co-operative Insurance Campaign 
(Seven Insurance Companies).—Nov. 
27, 1918. Page 35. 


Story of a Successful Co-operative 
Campaign (Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association).—Nov. 27, 1913. 
Page 17. 

Texas Advertises for Winter Resort 
Business.—Nov. 13, 1918. Page 58. 

How Oyster Growers Interested Retail- 
ers (Oyster Growers and Dealers’ As- 
sociation of North America).—Nov. 6, 
1913. Page 45. 

Raising Funds for _ Campaign.— 
Oct. 30, 1918. Page 87. 

Publishers Combine to Increase Book 
Sales.—Oct. 30, 1913. Page 24 

Shoe Manufacturers in Southern 
Newspapers.—Oct. 16, 1913. Page 98. 

The Kind of Advertising the Auto 
Truck Needs.—Oct. 2, 1913. Page 76. 

Organizing to Develop Newspaper Ad- 
vertising (United Newspapers).—Mar. 
13, 1913. Page 78. 

Co-operative Canned Foods Movement. 
—Feb. 18, 1913. Page 22. 

Co-operative Sampling. Jan, 2, 1913. 
Page 76. 

Co-operative Advertising to Promote 
Use of Oysters.—Dec, 26, 1912. Page 46. 

Express Companies to Use 400 News- 
papers.—Dec. 5, 1912. Page 10. 

Swinging Back a City’s Lost Trade 
(Co-operative work of San‘ Francisco 
(rrr stores).—Oct. 24, 1912. Page 


Co-operative Campaign by Trade Press. 
—July 18, 1912. Page 72. 

Plans ct Lumber Manufacturers for 
Retrieving Lost Business (National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association).— 
Mar. 28, 1912. Page 82. 

Co-operative Trade Circular and Its 
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Possibilities.—Mar. 2 
Demonstration Kitchens 


28, 1912. ae 52. 
pread 
Taste for Rice (Rice elke Associa- 


tion).—Feb. 1, 1912. Page 69. 

Denver’s Big +h Picture Cam- 
paign.—Oct. 12, 1911 ‘age 74. 

Seven States in an Advertising Stunt. 
—Oct. 12, 1911. Page 61. 

Uniting to Develop a Market.—Sept. 
14, 1911. Page 35 

Manufacturers Unite to Develop Ex- 
port Trade.—Apr. 6, 1911. Page 26. 

How Twenty Men’s Wear Makers Are 
Co-operating.—Oct. 13, 1910. Page 54. 

Co-operative Advertising by Machin- 
ery Manufacturers (American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Ass’n.). 
—Sept. 22, 1910. Page 64. 

How Memphis Organized and Planned 
Big Campaign.—July 14, 1910. Page 


the “Raisin Day” ay Agent Fiasco. 
—May 18, 1910. Page 5 

“Community of Toserest”” Advertising 
by Associations.—Jan. 26, 1910. Page 
17. 


McCann Co. Has Account of 
Wire Screen Cloth 


The H. K. McCann Company, New 
York, has secured the advertising ac- 
count of the Reynolds Wire Company 
of Dixon, Illinois, manufacturer of 
wire screen cloth. 

The account of the Laughlin Fruit 
Refining Company, Los Angeles, has 
also been placed with the McCann 
Company. The advertising of ‘“Cali- 
fornia Citrus Cream” will appear in a 
list of Eastern newspapers. 


Speakers Announced for League 
of Advertising Women 


Barrett Andrews, of Every Week 
and W. A. Martin, Jr., advertising and 
sales manager of D: E. Sicher & Co., 
will address the League of Advertising 
Women at their meeting to be held in 
New York on the evening of November 
16. Dealer Co-operation will be the 
subject of the evening. In addition to 
the two speakers mentioned it is ex- 
pected that representatives of depart- 
ment stores will address the meeting. 


F. F. Dole With “Harper’s 
Bazar” 


Frank F. Dole, who has been an ex- 
hibitor and breeder of dogs for the past 
30 years, and formerly manager of the 
dog department of Vanity Fair, has 
recently joined the staff of Harper's 
Bazar io take charge of its dog de- 
partment, 





Burt J. Paris in Business for 
Himself 


Burt J. Paris has established an Ad- 
vertising Service Agency with offices 
in New York. Mr. Paris was former- 
ly a member of the advertising staff 
of the Aeolian Company, which posi- 
tion he has held for the past five years. 
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The Development 
Of An Idea 


The successful development and steady growth of ‘The 


Knickerbocker Press is simply the evolution of an idea. 
The idea was that Albany alone could not support a 
newspaper of the kind which its owners desired to make 
The Knickerbocker Press, but that Albany, Troy, 
Schenectady and the Capitol District could and would. 
The present owners bought The Knickerbocker Press 
May 20th, 1910. Then it had a circulation of less 
than 2000. Now it has a net paid daily circulation of 
over 40,000 and a Sunday paid circulation of about 
35,000. 


The circulation of The Knickerbocker Press has 
been built solely on its merits as a newspaper. The 
Daily sells for one cent within 25 miles of Albany— 
Troy and Schenectady 





and outside of the 25 mile 
circle it sells for two cents. The Sunday sells for five 
cents, everywhere. The result is that The Knicker- 
bocker Press is one of the very few newspapers in the 
United States making its circulation pay. And the 
“Tdea” behind The Knickerbocker Press has just begun 
its growth. 


LYNN J. ARNOLD 
President 


The Knickerbocker Press 


Albany—Troy—Schenectady 
And The Capitol District 


Dated Nov, 5th, 1915 
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were served in Y. M.C. A. restaurants last year. Think 
of the amount of cereal, bacon, sausages, coffee, flour, 
canned goods, etc., etc., needed to prepare all these meals. 
All these supplies, as well as everything for the operation 
and maintenance of 2500 big Y. M. C. A. buildings (in- 
cluding bed rooms for 153,872 men, libraries, gymnasiums, 
etc.), are purchased by Y. M. C. A. secretaries. They 
use as their buying directory "Association Men" and give 
advertisers the preference. 


A new building is opened every five days. 


Manufacturers, or those who direct the advertising of 
any article for household consumption or for men’s use, 
will find that space in "Association Men" is the best means 
of getting a chance at some of the $14,000,000 spent an- 
nually for building supplies and maintenance alone. 


A growth of over 400 pages of advertising in five years 
proves that it pays to advertise in 


ASS ae LION 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 
Business Manager 
124 East 28th Street - New York 




















The Government’s View of Exclu- 
sive Dealer Agreements 


(he Sharp Contrast Between Court Rulings and the Government's Theory 
—Possible Effect of the Clayton Act 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New York Bar 


HERE are very few trades in- 

deed in which some form of 
xclusive agreement with distrib- 
utors does not exist. Such agree- 
nents are sometimes based upon 
written forms of contract, or they 
may rest solely upon an oral un- 
derstanding between the parties. 
\ manufacturer sometimes grants 
the exclusive sale of his product 
to a single dealer in a town, or to 
a single jobber in a given territory, 
in return for a certain standard of 
service: or he offers to sell his 


goods only to those dealers or job- 
bers who will refrain from han- 
dling the goods of competitors: 
again, he confines the sale of some 
special product to such distributors 
as will agree to handle his whole 


line: and so on. The manufac- 
turer of a number of products in 
the same general class sometimes 
parcels them out among the sev- 
eral dealers in a given town, grant- 
ing to each dealer the exclusive 
right to sell a particular product. 
The producer of some single prod- 
uct sells it to all distributors for 
re-sale under private brands, and 
at the same time gives certain 
jobbers the exclusive sale of the 
same product under the factory 
brand. In fact, the forms of ex- 
clusive agreement are so varied, 
and its use is so extensive, that al- 
most every manufacturer or dis- 
tributor comes at some point into 
contact with it. 

Now each of those forms of 
agreement, as well as some others 
which I have not mentioned spe- 
cifically, has at some time or other 
been woven into the fabric of a 
Government prosecution for re- 
straint of trade. Some of them 
have been specifically upheld by 
the courts, and some have been 
as definitely condemned. Some 
have been sharply criticised when 


occurring in one set of cir- 
cumstances, and the same acts 
have been declared blameless when 
they took place under different 
conditions. To attempt to ascer- 
tain the legality of a particular 
form of exclusive agreement may 
seem like trying to locate the elus- 
ive pea under the three walnut- 
shells (indeed, much of this sub- 
ject does bear some family rela- 
tionship with that traditional form 
of amusement), yet the manufac- 
turer, and particularly the adver- 
tising manufacturer, may find that 
much depends upon that very 
point. No one who has not actu- 
ally had the experience can under- 
stand the dogged persistence with 
which the Government pursues the 
slightest suspicion that such agree- 
ments exist, or the ingenuity which 
it sometimes exercises in putting 
upon them the most sinister inter- 
pretation. 

In brief, it may be stated that 
nothing is calculated to arouse the 
energies of the Department of Jus- 
tice more quickly than the sugges- 
tion, no matter how remote, that a 
product is sold on an “exclusive” 
basis. The cross-examinations 
which are conducted by the Govy- 
ernment agents with a view to fer- 
reting out suspected agreements 
with jobbers or dealers are almost 
unbelievably vigorous and_ re- 
morseless. Let me cite one in- 
stance which fell under my own 
observation. 


AN “AGREEMENT” WHICH DID NOT 
EXIST 


A certain concern had received 
an application for territory from a 
jobber, somewhere in the Middle 
West. For perfectly legitimate 
reasons, this concern did not de- 
sire to take on that particular job- 
ber, and yet didn’t care to offend 
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him. So the president wrote him 
a nice letter, stating that it had 
been found advisable to deal only 
through jobbers who did a certain 
minimum gross business, and em- 
ployed a certain number of sales- 
men. There were some other con- 
ditions, too, of no particular im- 
portance, and the whole thing rep- 
resented a rather graceful “turn 
down” which effectually disposed 
of the whole matter. 

But a year or two later, when 
the concern was under suspicion 
of trade restraint, the Government 
discovered the carbon copy of that 
letter in the files, and straightway 
demanded a copy of the concern’s 
“agreement” with its distributors. 
No such “agreement” existed, or 
ever had existed, yet the Govern- 
ment nearly turned the whole or- 
ganization upside down in the en- 
deavor to find one. The casual 
“turn down” of an undesirable cus- 
tomer had become a formidable 
piece of evidence, and the officers 
of the concern were lucky to es- 
cape nervous prostration before it 
was explained to the satisfaction 
of the District Attorney. 

I mention that incident chiefly 
for the purpose of showing the 
importance with which the Gov- 
ernment regards exclusive rela- 
tionship with distributors. We 
shall find, when we come to exam- 
ine the court opinions, that they 
are not always in harmony with 
the Government’s notions. But 
this fact is to be noted; that after 
a few complaints have been made 
by substantial business men, the 
Government is almost invariably 
certain to put the most sinister 
construction upon such a relation- 
ship, and a system of distribution 
through exclusive dealers or job- 
bers is often the first point of at- 
tack and the object of the most 
bitter condemnation. A_ special 
section of the Clayton Act* was 
framed for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the importance of this 
branch of the subject. 

Now, here again it is necessary 
to bear clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between the view of the 
Government and the view of the 
courts. There is little doubt that 
the Department of Justice regards 
any form of exclusive dealer 


agreements with foreboding. The 
courts, however, have not yet been 
inclined to take such an extreme 
view, and the conflicts which are 
so often apparent between the 
terms of consent decrees and the 
principles laid down in court opin- 
ions are, to say the least, confus- 
ing. And this confusion has now 
been augmented by the enactment 
of the Clayton Law. Unquestion- 
ably the Government officials be- 
lieve that the Clayton Law specif- 
ically upholds their views as to ex- 
clusive dealer agreements. Thus, 
according to Section 3, “it shall be 
unlawful for any person... to... 
make a sale... of goods. . . on the 
condition, agreement or under- 
standing that the purchaser there- 
of shall not use or deal in the 
goods... of a competitor. .. where 
the effect of such... sale... may 
be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

But nobody knows exactly what 
it means to “substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” Until the courts have 
had a chance to pass upon it, its 
meaning is certainly debatable. 
Without doubt the Government 
will insist upon the strictest pos- 
sible construction, and it is equally 
certain that the courts will weigh 
it in the light of public policy. Just 
as the Sherman Act which, when 
read literally, forbids attempts to 
monopolize any part of trade or 
commerce, has been modified by 


*“Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful 
for any person engaged in commerce in 
the course of such commerce, to lease or 
make a sale or contract for sale, of 
goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies or other commodities, whether 
patented or unpatented, for use, con- 
sumption or resale within the United 
States or any Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
session or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, or fix a price 
charged therefor, or discount from ~or 
rebate upon, such price, on the condi- 
tion, agreement or understanding that 
the lessee or purchaser thereof shall not 
use or deal in the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies or other 
commodities of a competitor or competit- 
ors of the lessor or seller, where the ef- 
fect of such lease, sale, or contract for 
sale or such condition, agreement or 
understanding, may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
napeeey in any line of commerce.’ 

See also Sec. 2 relating to discrimina- 
tions in price. 
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Better Business 


is shown by the NEW 
subscription business of 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


IN AUGUST, 1915 . 32 per cent. gain 
IN SEPTEMBER. 21 per cent. gain 
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The Government's View of Exclu- 
sive Dealer Agreements 


irp Contract Between Ci 


rt Rulinge and the Government's Theory 


Possible Effect of the Clayton Act 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New York Bar 


HERE ar 

deed in which 
xclusive 
utors does not exist 
nents are based 
written torma of contract 
nay rest solely upon 
lerstanding between 
\ manufacturer 


trades in 
some torm ol 
with distrib 

Such agret 
upon 
they 
an un 
the parties 
sometimes grants 
the exclusive sale of his product 
to a single dealer in a town, of 
a single jobber in a given territory, 
in return for a certamn standard of 
service: or he offers to sell his 
goods only to those dealers or job 
bers who will refrain from han 
dling the goods of competitors: 
again, he confines the sale of some 
special product to such distributors 
as will agree to handle his whole 
line: and so on, The manufac- 
turer of a number of products in 
the same general class sometimes 
parcels them out among the sev- 
eral dealers in a given town, grant- 
ing to each dealer the exclusive 
right to sell a particular product. 
The producer of some single prod- 
uct sells it to all distributors for 
re-sale under private brands, and 
at the same time gives certain 
jobbers the exclusive sale of the 
same product under the factory 
brand. In fact, the forms of ex- 
clusive agreement are so varied, 
and its use is so extensive, that al- 
most every manufacturer or dis- 
tributor comes at some point into 
contact with it. 

Now each of those forms of 
agreement, as well as some others 
which I have not mentioned spe- 
cifically, has at some time or other 
been woven into the fabric of a 
Government prosecution for re- 
straint of trade. Some of them 
have been specifically upheld by 
the courts, and some have been 
as definitely condemned. Some 
have been sharply criticised when 


very iew 
agreement 
sometimes 


or 


oral 


occur’. te m one sct | if 
and the sare 
have been declared blameless when 
they took place under different 
conditions lo attempt to 
the legality of particular 
form of exclusive agreement may 
seem like trying to k the clus 
ive pea under the three walnut 

shells (indeed, much of this sub 
ject does some family rela 
tionship with that traditional form 
of amusement), yet the manufac 

turer, and particularly the adver 

tising manufacturer, may find that 
much depends upon that very 
point. No one who has not actu 
ally had the experience can under 

stand the dogged persistence with 
which the Government pursues the 
slightest suspicion that such agree- 
ments exist, or the ingenuity which 
it sometimes exercises in putting 
upon them the most sinister inter- 
pretation. 

In brief, it may be stated that 
nothing is calculated to arouse the 
energies of the Department of Jus- 
tice more quickly than the sugges- 
tion, no matter how remote, that a 
product is sold on an “exclusive” 
basis. The __cross-examinations 
which are conducted by the Gov- 
ernment agents with a view to fer- 
reting out suspected agreements 
with jobbers or dealers are almost 
unbelievably vigorous and_ re- 
morseless. Let me cite one in- 
stance which fell under my own 
observation. 


cumstances acts 
’ 


cet 
tain a 


bear 
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AN “AGREEMENT” WHICH DID NOT 


EXIST 


A certain concern had received 
an application for territory from a 
jobber, somewhere in the Middle 
West. For perfectly legitimate 
reasons, this concern did not de- 
sire to take on that particular job- 
ber, and yet didn’t care to offend 
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him. So the president wrote him 
a nice letter, stating that it had 
been found advisable to deal only 
through jobbers who did a certain 
minimum gross business, and em- 
ployed a certain number of sales- 
men. There were some other con- 
ditions, too, of no particular im- 
portance, and the whole thing rep- 
resented a rather graceful “turn 
down” which effectually disposed 
of the whole matter. 

But a year or two later, when 
the concern was under suspicion 
of trade restraint, the Government 
discovered the carbon copy of that 
letter in the files, and straightway 
demanded a copy of the concern’s 
“agreement” with its distributors. 
No such “agreement” existed, or 
ever had existed, yet the Govern- 
ment nearly turned the whole or- 
ganization upside down in the en- 
deavor to find one. The casual 
“turn down” of an undesirable cus- 
tomer had become a formidable 
piece of evidence, and the officers 
of the concern were lucky to es- 
cape nervous prostration before it 
was explained to the satisfaction 
of the District Attorney. 

I mention that incident chiefly 
for the purpose of showing the 
importance with which the Gov- 
ernment regards exclusive rela- 
tionship with distributors. We 
shall find, when we come to exam- 
ine the court opinions, that they 
are not always in harmony with 
the Government’s notions. But 
this fact is to be noted; that after 
a few complaints have been made 
by substantial business men, the 
Government is almost invariably 
certain to put the most sinister 
construction upon such a relation- 
ship, and a system of distribution 
through exclusive dealers or job- 
bers is often the first point of at- 
tack and the object of the most 
bitter condemnation. A_ special 
section of the Clayton Act* was 
framed for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the importance of this 
branch of the subject. 

Now, here again it is necessary 
to bear clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between the view of the 
Government and the view of the 
courts. There is little doubt that 
the Department of Justice regards 
any form of exclusive dealer 


agreements with foreboding. The 
courts, however, have not yet been 
inclined to take such an extreme 
view, and the conflicts which are 
so often apparent between the 
terms of consent decrees and the 
principles laid down in court opin- 
ions are, to say the least, confus- 
ing. And this confusion has now 
been augmented by the enactment 
of the Clayton Law. Unquestion- 
ably the Government officials be- 
lieve that the Clayton Law specif- 
ically upholds their views as to ex- 
clusive dealer agreements. Thus, 
according to Section 3, “it shall be 
unlawful for any person... to... 
make a sale. .. of goods. .. on the 
condition, agreement or under- 
standing that the purchaser there- 
of shall not use or deal in the 
goods... of a competitor. .. where 
the effect of such... sale... may 
be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

But nobody knows exactly what 
it means to “substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” Until the courts have 
had a chance to pass upon it, its 
meaning is certainly debatable. 
Without doubt the Government 
will insist upon the strictest pos- 
sible construction, and it is equally 
certain that the courts will weigh 
it in the light of public policy. Just 
as the Sherman Act which, when 
read literally, forbids attempts to 
monopolize any part of trade or 
commerce, has been modified by 


*“Sec. 8. That it shall be unlawful 
for any person engaged in commerce in 
the course of such commerce, to lease or 
make a sale or contract for sale, of 
goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies or other commodities, whether 
patented or unpatented, for use, con- 
sumption or resale within the United 
States or any Territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia or any insular pos- 
session or other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, or fix a price 
charged therefor, or discount from or 
rebate upon, such price, on the condi- 
tion, agreement or understanding that 
the lessee or purchaser thereof shall not 
use or deal in the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies or other 
commodities of a competitor or competit- 
ors of the lessor or seller, where the ef- 
fect of such lease, sale, or contract for 
sale or such condition, agreement or 
understanding may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

_ See also Sec. 2 relating to discrimina- 
tions in price, 
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Ingersoll Had to aow Business 


W. H. Ingersoll, Marketing 
Manager of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Brother, and responsible for 
the advertising and sale of five 
million watches last year, did not 
begin in his present position. 

He has risen to one of the big 
jobs of America, not only because 
he has been a successful advertis- 
ing man, but because he realized 
that to meet the problems of a 
growing business, he must master 
the principles governing all 
branches of business. 

Mr. Ingersoll says of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute : 
“Your Course and Service gives 
the first coherent presentation of 
the entire subject of business. It 
gives one a perspective and an 
appreciation of essentials, as well 
as much knowledge regarding 
right and wrong methods of pro- 
cedure. It seems to me impos- 
sible to over-estimate the value 
of the Course to business men 
who desire to make an earnest 
study of business principles.” 

The experience of successful 
business men like Ingersoll is 
made available to you through 
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the Modern Business Course and 
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ilton Institute. 


You can learn the funda- 
mental principles and the best 
practice of all business. You can 
learn Banking, Finance, Organi- 
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Modern Business Course and Service 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, LL.D., Mining 

ngineer, 

JEREMIAH W. JENKS, LL. D., Professor of 
Government, New York University. 

ELBERT H. oer. LL.D., Chairman of the 
Board, U.S Steel Corporation. 
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the famous “rule of reason,” so 
the Clayton Act will be interpreted 
in such a way as will best promote 
the public welfare*. It is quite 
futile to attempt to make predic- 
tions. The Government’s first im- 
portant case under the Clayton Act 
has just been filed at St. Louis, 
against the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, and a year or two 
may perhaps elapse before a final 
adjudication can be arrived at. It 
is useful, however, to point out 
that the views of the courts as ex- 
pressed in a number of carefully 
considered opinions, under the 
Sherman Act, are not at all 
in harmony with the contentions 
of the Government as they appear 
in consent decrees, in bills of com- 
plaint, and in the literal terms of 
the Clayton Act itself. Let us ex- 
amine one of the leading contested 
cases on this point of exclusive 
dealer agreements, and compare 
the reasoning of the court with the 
claims of the Government. 


\ COURT'S VIEW OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
RIGHTS 


The case in question is that of 
Whitwell vs. Continental Tobacco 
Company (125 Fed. 454). The de- 


fendant manufacturer sold its 
products at a certain price to such 
customers as would not handle 
competing goods, and charged a 
uniformly higher price to other 
customers. It was alleged that 
this arrangement constituted an at- 
tempt to monopolize such as is 
forbidden by Section 2 of the 
Sherman Act, and suit was filed 
hy a dealer who felt that he had 


*It is interesting to note that while 
the Clayton Act apparently forbids the 
manufacturer to make an agreement 
with a dealer whereby the latter is 
restrained from dealing in the goods 
of competing manufacturers, the Act 
does not prohibit the dealer from mak- 
ing an agreement restraining the man- 
ufacturer from selling to competing deal- 
crs. In passing the Act Congress did 
not seem to fear that restraint of trade 
may arise when a dealer. prevents his 
fellow merchants from handling a man- 
ufacturer’s goods. So far as the Clayton 
\ct is concerned the dealer can say to 
the manufacturer; “I will handle your 
line if you will sell it to nobody else in 
my trade territory.” The dealer can tie 
up the manufacturer as much as he likes, 
hut the moment the manufacturer at- 
tempts to tie up the dealer the Clayton 
Act steps in. 


been injured by it. In deciding the 
case, the court said: 

“The tobacco company and its 
competitors were not dealing in 
articles of prime necessity, like 
corn and coal, nor were they ren- 
dering public or quasi-public serv- 
ice, like railroad and gas corpora- 
tions. Each of them, therefore, 
had the right to refuse to sell its 
commodities at any price. Each 
had the right to fix the prices at 
which it would dispose of them, 
and the terms upon which it would 
contract to sell them. Each of 
them had the right to determine 
with what persons it would make 
its contracts of sale. The 
exercise of these undoubted rights 
is essential to the very existence 
of free competition, and so long 
as their exercise by any person or 
corporation. in no way deprives 
competitors of the same rights, or 
restricts them in the use of these 
rights, it is difficult to perceive how 
their exercise can constitute any 
restriction upon competition or 
any restraint upon interstate trade. 

“The acts of the defendant 
which are alleged by the complaint 
in this action to constitute an un- 
lawful restraint upon interstate 
commerce are nothing more than 
the lawful exercise of these un- 
questioned rights which are indis- 
pensable to the existence of com- 
petition or to the conduct of trade. 
The tobacco company and its em- 
ployee fixed the prices of its com- 
modities so high that the plaintiff 
could not profitably buy them. 
This was no restriction upon free 
competition, because it left the 
rivals of the company free to sell 
their competing commodities at 
any price which they elected to 
charge for them. It would have 
been no violation of the law under 
consideration if the tobacco com- 
pany and its employee had com- 
bined to refuse to sell any of its 
commodities at any price, and to 
retire from the business in which 
they were engaged entirely. Much 
less could it be a violation of this 
act for them to fix their prices too 
high for profitable investment by 
the plaintiff. 

“The tobacco company and its 
employee sold its products to cus- 
tomers who refrained from deal- 
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ing in the goods of its competitors 
at prices which rendered their pur- 
chases profitable. But there was 
no restriction upon competition 
here, because this act left the rivals 
of the tobacco company free to sell 
their competing commodities to all 
other purchasers than those who 
bought of the defendants, and free 
to compete for sales to the cus- 
tomers of the tobacco company by 
offering to them goods at lower 
prices or on better terms than they 
secured from that company. The 
tobacco company and its employee 
were not required, like competitors 
engaged in public or quasi-public 
service, to sell to all applicants 
who sought to buy, or to sell to all 
intending purchasers at the same 
prices. They had the right to se- 
lect their customers, to sell and to 
refuse to sell to whomsoever they 
chose, and to fix different prices 
for sales of the same commodities 
to different persons. In the exer- 


cise of this right they selected 
those persons who would refrain 


from handling the goods of their 
competitors as their customers, by 
selling their products to them at 
lower prices than they offered 
them to others. There was noth- 
ing in this selection, or in the 
means employed to effect it, that 
was either illegal or immoral.”.. . 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


“It is contended, however, that 
this selection by the defendants of 
customers who refrained from 
selling the goods of their competi- 
tors violated Section 2 of the anti- 
trust act, because it was an ‘at- 
tempt to monopolize. part of 
the trade or commerce among the 
several States.’ It is admitted that 
the practice of the defendants was 
not only an attempt, but a success- 
ful attempt, to monopolize a part 
of this commerce. But is every 
attempt to monopolize any part of 
interstate commerce made unlaw- 
ful and punishable by Section 2 of 
the act of July 2, 1890? If so, no 
interstate commerce has ever been 
lawfully conducted since that act 
hecame a law, because every sale 
and every transportation of an 
article which is the subject of in- 
terstate commerce is a successful 
attempt to monopolize that part of 


this commerce which concerns that 
sale or transportation. An attempt 
by each competitor to monopolize 
a part of interstate commerce is 
the very root of all competition 
therein. Eradicate it, and compe- 
tition necessarily ceases—dies. 
Every person engaged in interstate 
commerce necessarily attempts to 
draw to himself, and to exclude 
others from, a part of that trade; 
and, if he may not do this, he may 
not compete with his rivals, all 
other persons and corporations 
must cease to secure for them- 
selves any part of the commerce 
among the States, and some single 
corporation or person must be per- 
mitted to receive and control it all 
in one huge monopoly. 

“It was not—it could not have 
been—the purpose or the effect of 
the second section of this law 
[the Sherman Act] to prohibit or 
to punish the customary and vuni- 
versal attempts of all manufac- 
turers, merchants, and traders en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, to 
monopolize a fair share of it in 
the necessary conduct and desired 
enlargement of their trade, while 
their attempts leave their competi- 
tors free to make successful en- 
deavors of the same kind. The 
acts of the defendants were of this 
nature, and they did not violate 
the second section of the law. An 
attempt to monopolize a part of 
interstate commerce, the necessary 
effect of which is to stifle or to 
directly and substantially restrict 
competition in commerce among 
the States, violates the second sec- 
tion of this act. But an attempt 
to monopolize a part of interstate 
commerce which promotes, or but 
indirectly or incidentally restricts. 
competition therein, while its main 
purpose and chief effect are to in- 
crease the trade and foster the 
business of those who make it, was 
not intended to be made, and was 
not made, illegal by the second sec- 
tion of the act under consideration, 
because such attempts are indis- 
pensable to the existence of any 
competition in commerce among 
the States. 

“There is another reason why 
the compla‘nt in this action fails to 
state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action: The sole cause 
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of the damages claimed in it is 
shown to be the refusal of the de- 
fendants to sell their goods to the 
plaintiff at prices which would en- 
able him to resell them with a 
profit. Now, no act or omission 
of a party is actionable, no act 
or omission of a person causes 
legal injury to another, unless it is 
either a breach of a contract 
with or of a duty to him. The 
damages from other acts or omis- 
sions form a-° part of that 
damnum absque injuria for which 
no action can be maintained or 
recovery had in the courts. The 
defendants had not agreed to sell 
their goods to the plaintiff at 
prices which would make their 
purchase profitable to him, so that 
the damages he suffered did not 
result from any breach of any con- 
tract with him. They were not 
caused by the breach of any legal 
duty to the plaintiff, for the de- 
fendants owed him no _ duty 
to sell their products to him 
at any price—much less at prices 
so low that he could realize a profit 


by selling them again to others. 
The complaint therefore fails to 
show that any legal injury or ac- 


tionable damages were _ inflicted 
upon the plaintiff by the acts of 
the defendants and the judgment 
below is affirmed.” (pp. 460-463.) 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT AND KODAK 
CASES 


That doctrine has been several 
times upheld in the courts. It was 
affirmed in _ slightly different 
phraseology in the Cream of 
Wheat case (Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. vs. Cream of 
Wheat Co., D. C. S. D. N. Y., not 
vet reported) where Judge Hough 
said : 

“Numerous individuals and cor- 
porations have been enjoined from 
restraining the trade of other peo- 
ple, no matter how flourishing the 
offender's trade might be, nor how 
greatly the general volume of 
trade has increased during the 
period of restraint. But never 
before has it been urged that, if 
I. S. made enough of anvthing to 
supply both Doe and Roe, and 
sold it all to Doe, refusing even 
to bargain with Roe, for any rea- 
son or no reason, such conduct 


INK 


gave Roe a cause of action.” (pp. 
6-7.) 

Also in the Eastman Kodak case 
(United States vs. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., D. C. W. D. N. Y., not yet 
reported) Judge Hazel’s opinion is 
susceptible of the view that the ex- 
clusive-dealer arrangement might 
have been held lawful if it had 
stood alone. 

“Defendants argue generally,” 
said the court, “that manufacturers 
have the legal right to encourage 
dealers by extra profits or by other 
fair inducements to handle their 
goods exclusively; that such an 
arrangement is to the interests of 
both; and that the Eastman Kodak 
Company was the first to induce 
stationers, druggists, and others to 
handle its goods as a side line. All 
this and more, it may be conceded, 
separated from other acts, might 
furnish no ground for holding that 
there was an illegal monopoly, but 
the arbitrary enforcement of the 
restrictive conditions by the estab- 
lishment of a system of espionage 
and the keeping of records of vio- 
lations of such conditions with a 
view of penalizing such dealers 
are evidences of an intention to 
promote a monopoly.” 


WHAT CONSENT DECREES SHOW 


Thus the courts. From the fore- 
going it might seem safe to assume 
that an agreement with a dealer to 
handle one’s goods exclusively 
would be lawful, provided that the 
goods are not a necessity of life, 
that competitors are not restrained 
from competing with one another, 
and that the situation is not com- 
plicated by other acts in restraint 
of trade. Such an assumption. 
however, fails to make any allow- 
ance for the new standards of con 
duct as laid down by Congress in 
the Clayton Act, and it is, more- 
over, quite at variance with the 
notions of the Government on the 
subject. It is conceivable that the 
doctrine expressed above might 
still be successfully defended 1) 
the courts, in spite of the Clayton 
Act; but unless a man is prepared 
to stand the expense of a trial hi 
is likely to be more interested in 
Tincle Sam’s view of the matter 
And his view, as expressed im 
some of the consent decrees, pre 
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The Unknown 
South. 


Were You Aware of These Facts? 


Southern Grain Crop for 191 
shows increase of three hundred an 
forty-six million bushels over 1914 
and has estimated value of $1,330, 
000,000, which exceeds by $395 
000,000 the average cotton crop fo 
the last ten years. The South prom 
duces 88 per cent of the U. S. tobaci 
co crop. Capital invested in South 
ern manufactures increased nine hun 
dred per cent from 1880 to 1909. Of 
262 lines of manufactures in the U. S.— 
236 are carried on in the South. 65 
per cent of new spindles since 1890 
installed in Southern mills. South 
now manufactures more cotton than 
all the rest of the U.S. Annual South-@ 
ern manufactures valued at overt 
$4,000,000,000. 


Twenty-one billion feet of the thirty- 
eight billion feet of lumber cut in the U.S. 
in 1913, was cut in the South. Total value of 
Southern forest products annually amounts 
to almost $500,000,000. The South produces of 
the country’s supply, 75 per cent of the Cok- 
ing Coal; 41 per cent of Zinc; 42 per cent of 
Lead; 80 per cent of Phosphate; produces 55 
of the 57 useful minerals mined in the U. S. 
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The South’s | 
Biggest Year. 


Never in history have the 
outhern States had so much 
oney to spend as they will 
btain from October 1, 1915 
0 April 1, 1916. In this pe- 
iod approximately 12,000,- 
00 bales of cotton will be 
narketed at a minimum of 





For detailed information of any 
kind address papers direct. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Age-Herald 
Birmingham, Ledger 
Birmingham, News 
Gadsden, Journal 
Gadsden, Times-News 
Mobile, Item 

Mobile, Register 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Arkansas Democrat 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis 
Jacksonville, Times Union 
Tampa, Times 

Tampa, Tribune 


GEORGIA 


Albany, Herald 

Atlanta, Constitution 
Atlanta, Georgian 
Augusta, Chronicle 
Augusta, Herald 

Macon, Telegraph 
Savannah, Morning News 
Waycross, Journa 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier Journal 
Louisville, Herald 
Louisville, Times 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Citizen 
Asheville, Gazette-News 
Charlotte, News 
Charlotte, Observer 
Greensboro, News 
Raleigh, News & Observer 
Raleigh, Times 
Winston-Salem, Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson, Daily Mail 
Charleston, News & Courier 
Charleston, Post 
Columbia, Record 
Columbia, State 
Greenville, News 
Spartanburg, Herald 
TENNESSEE 
Bristol, (Va-.Ten.) Herald Courier 
Chattanooga, News 
Chattanooga, Times 
Knoxville, Journal & Tribune 
Knoxville, Sentinel 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal 
Memphis, News Scimitar 
Nashville, Banner 
Nashville, Tennessean 


TEXAS 
Austin, Statesman 
Beaumont, Enterprise 
Galveston, News 
Texarkana, Four States Press 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg, News 


0 per bale, or an income 
rom cotton alone, outside 
of its by-products, of $600,- 
00,000. Figuring in the sub- 
stantial increases in the in- 
omes from the cereals, cat- 
le, hogs, fruits, manufac- 
ures etc., the gross increase 
n Southern income is ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. 


This money awaits those 

ho will go out for it quick- 
lyand efficiently. All we ask 
isan opportunity to prove to 
you that the Southern news- 
papers are the answer. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN NEWSPA- 


PER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. This is the sixth ofa series of adver- 
tisements prepared by THE MASSEN- 
GALE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Atlanta, 


Ga. for the members of the S. N. P. A. 
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a 
“PUNCH” 


THE UBIQUITOUS 


HE Hon. Joint Secretaries of 
| The Kensington War Hospital 
Supply Depéts, writing to the 
proprietors of PUNCH under date 
September 30, 1915, say: 
“The Council desire us to thank 
you again very sincerely for the 
splendid help given to the Depdots 
by the advertisements which ap- 
peared in your Journal in July 
and the early part of August. 
“It is impossible to say how much 
the donations amounted to, and 
not only donations, but gifts in 
kind, and also a great deal of 
personal help; we can say that a 
constant stream of letters, con- 
taining cheques and postal orders, 
followed at once from the adver- 
tisements, and now, at the end of 
September, still come. Every mail 
brings us letters and cheques from 
South Africa, Nigeria, Borneo, 
India, Australia, and elsewhere, 
which actually mention PUNCH, 
and scores of letters which send 
donations, without saying how 
they came to know of our exist- 
ence, but we feel sure have fol- 
lowed the reading of PUNCH, 
the ubiquitous.” 


Will you share in the world-wide 
golden harvest available to adver- 
tisers of high-class 
PUNCH’S pages? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘Punch"’ 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 


goods in- 





sents some very interesting con- 
trasts with the doctrine laid down 
by the courts in the decisions 
above quoted. 

For example, we find in the con, 
sent decree obtained in the Thread 
Case (United States vs. American 
Thread Company, D. C. N. J.) 
that the defendants were perpetu- 
ally enjoined “from soliciting or 
exacting from wholesale or retail 
dealers or jobbers or from cus- 
tomers of competitors in the 
United States any agreement not 
to handle or to cease handling the 
brands of competitors; or from 
refusing to deal with, or discrim- 
inating against, or threatening to. 
refuse to deal with or to discrimi- 
nate against those who handle the 
goods of competitors; or from 
canvassing the retail trade of any 
dealer or jobber and thereupon of- 
fering the orders thus obtained to 
such dealer or jobber upon condi- 
tion that he shall. cease to buy 
thread from a competitor of the 
defendant or of any of them.” 
(p. 9.) 

That is’ pretty sweeping and 
comprehensive, and so is the de- 
cree in the electric lamp case 
(United States vs. General Elec- 
tric Company et al., N. D. Ohio) 
which provides: 

“Sixth: That the General Elec- 
tric Company and the other above- 
named Lamp Manufacturing De- 
fendants, and each of them, their 
officers, agents and servants, are 
perpetually enjoined and restrained 
from making or enforcing any con- 
tracts, arrangements, agreements 
or requirements with dealers, job- 
bers and consumers, who buy from 
the said defendants either tantalum 
filament, tungsten filament, metal- 
ized carbon filament or ordinary 
carbon filament lamps, or any of 
them, by which such dealers, job- 
bers and consumers are compelled 
to purchase all their ordinary car- 
bon filament lamps from said de- 
fendants as a condition to obtain- 
ing such other types of lamps, or 
any of them, or by which dealers, 
jobbers and consumers are com- 
pelled to purchase any one or more 
of the above-mentioned types of 
lamps, from said defendants as a 
condition to the purchase or sup- 
ply of any other or all of said 
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types of lamps; and the said Gen- 
eral Electric Company and the 
lamp manufacturing defendants 
aforesaid are perpetually enjoined 
and restrained from discriminating 
against any dealer, jobber or con- 
sumer desiring to purchase tan- 
ialum, tungsten or metalized car- 
bon filament lamps because of the 
fact that such dealer, jobber or 
consumer purchases ordinary car- 
hon filament lamps from others, 
and are perpetually enjoined and 
restrained from _ discriminating 
against any dealer, jobber or con- 
sumer desiring to purchase any one 
or more of the above-mentioned 
types of lamps because of the fact 
that such dealer, jobber or con- 
sumer purchases any other of said 
lamps from other manufacturers 
or dealers.” (pp. 7-8.) 


!HEORY APPLIED TO DIRECT SALES 


No comment is necessary on the 
foregoing. It is evident that the 
Government goes further—to say 
the least—than the carefully quali- 
fied conclusions of the courts in 


the decisions above quoted. An 
agreement with a distributor which 
prevents him from handling com- 
peting goods is evidence of the 


manufacturer’s wrongful intent, 
and he must take the burden of 
relieving himself from that pre- 
sumption. However much the 
courts may have granted as 
within the positive rights of busi- 
ness men, the Government still in- 
clines to its own theory of the 
matter. 

And even with respect to sales 
direct to the consumer, the Gov- 
ernment holds to the same theory. 
Thus in the petition against the 
\merican Can Company, a case 
which is now being contested in 
the District Court at Baltimore, we 
find the following accusation: 

“For the purpose of maintaining 
control of the market, the princi- 
pal defendant has induced or com- 
pelled its customers to enter into 
long-time contracts to purchase 
cans exclusively from it, and hag 
prevented its customers from deal- 
ing with such independent estab- 
lishments as exist, by threats 
(among others) that if they do so 
it will cancel the contracts it al- 
ready has with such customers and 





THe Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


notable achievement he was 
knighted by the Emperor of 
Austria, and now all the peoples 
of the earth abide by the stand- 
ards of the Fairbanks Scales of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Dean Richmond was not en- 
tirely satisfied with the mode of 
travel which prevailed in his early 
days. He believed there must be 
a better way than rumbling pon- 
derously up hill and down dale in 
the old stage coach rolling on its 
leathers. Thus the great N w 
York Central Railroad was found- 
ed by Dean Richmond of Ver- 
mont, where those first railroads 
followed assiduously the old 
crooked Indian trails. 

Alvin Adams knew there must 
be a better way than freight by 
which to transport packages, and 
the famous Express Company 
which bears his name is the liv- 
ing illustration of Alvin Adams’ 
“better way.” 

In the industrial world there 
are many examples of Vermont’s 
superior achievements. 

At Brattleboro they have mas- 
tered the art of making pipe 
organs the “better way,’ and 
Estey Organs are making music 
for all nations. 

In Burlington, the Wells Rich- 
ardson Company’s Diamond Dyes 
have taught the women of every 
country a better way to economy 
and good taste in dress. 

Vermont’s manufacturers have 
evidently inherited from their an- 
cestors the spirit which never sur- 
renders the banner to opponent 
or competitor. They are walking 
away with the colors in many an 
industrial field, and the only point 
lacking is the publicity which 
makes world-wide the story of 
each superior Vermont product. 

We rise merely for a point of 
information — Can Advertising 
Headquarters do anything to help 
spread the fame of Vermont’s 
“better way’? 


N. W. AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yor« Boston CHICAGO 
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will refuse to enter into further 
contracts with them or sell any 
cans to them. The effect of such 
threats and acts is to prevent and 
restrain dealings with independent 
can makers.” (pp. 19-20.) 

Again, in the petition in the corn 
products case (United States vs. 
Corn Products Refining Company) 
now being tried at New York, the 
petition recites: 

“In November, 1906, just prior 
to the time that the first independ- 
ent glucose factory placed its prod- 
ucts on the market, the defendant, 
the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, and the Glucose Sugar Re- 
fining Company (later called Corn 
Products Manufacturing Com- 
pany) submitted to the trade what 
was designated as a profit-sharing 
plan or proposition, and announced 
that they would set aside out of 
the profits from the sale of glucose 
and grape sugar for the last six 
months of the year 1906 and pay 
to their customers an amount 
equal to ten cents per hundred 
pounds on all sales of glucose and 


grape sugar made to such cus- 


tomers during such period, the 
payment of the profits to be made 
on December 31, 1907, on condi- 
tion that for the remainder of the 
vear 1906 and throughout the en- 
tire year 1907 such customers 
should purchase exclusively from 
the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany or the Glucose Sugar Refin- 
ing Company or their successors, 
all the glucos and grape sugar 
required for use in their estab- 
lishments, The rebating or profit- 
sharing plan was continued until 
the year 1910.” (pp. 20-21.) 

In brief, it is the practice of the 
Government, when a_ substantial 
complaint under the Sherman Act 
has been lodged against a manu- 
facturer, to place upon him the 
whole burden of proving that his 
exclusive dealer relations are free 
from the taint of a wrongful pur- 
pose. Not.every concern can af- 
ford the exnense of protracted lit- 
igation against the vast resources 
of the Department of Justice. Very 
often a consent decree is the only. 
way out of a bad corner, and under 
those circumstances the Govern- 
ment is usually able to insist upon 
its own interpretation 


‘tained. 


INK 


It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, the breadth of the 
Government’s original charges in 
the harvester case (United States 
vs. International Harvester Com- 
pany, 214 Fed. 987) which is now 
awaiting a final decision before the 
Supreme Court, as contrasted with 
the results of the trial of this case. 
Although the Government won its 
case in the lower court, none of 
the charges based on its dealer 
contracts appear to have been sus- 
In its petition, however, 
which was filed in the District 
Court in 1912, the Government 
laid great stress upon certain ex- 
clusive dealer agreements which it 
regarded as clearly unlawful, and 
as evidence of a purpose to monop- 
olize the trade. I quote from the 
original bill of complaint: 

“By reason of the fact that de- 
fendants manufacture the well- 
known and standard types of har- 
vesting machines and implements, 
without which the implement deal- 
er can only with great difficulty, if 
at all, maintain a successful busi- 
ness, defendants have been and 
now are enabled to compel such 
implement dealers to enter into 
[exclusive] contracts of the char- 
acter described. 

“In towns where there are more 
than one retail implement dealer 
defendants have adopted and are 
now carrying out the policy of giv- 
ing to each dealer the exclusive 
agency for a certain well-known 
machine, such as the ‘McCormick’ 
or ‘Deering’ grain binder or 
mower, instead of giving to one 
dealer an agency for all defend- 
ants’ lines, intending thereby to 
obtain for themselves the services 
of all responsible implement deal- 
ers, and, by means of the contracts 
hereinbefore described, to monop- 
olize all trade and commerce in 
harvesting and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

“Since defendants acquired a 
monopoly of harvesting machinery, 
they have expanded into other 
lines of agricultural implements 
and are now engaged in securing 
a monopoly of those lines, among 
other ways by threats to dealers 
to withhold from them the har- 
vesting implements of the combi- 
nation unless given special treat- 
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Rain and Snow 


HE efficient commercial artist in addition to 

knowing the technique of drawing, painting, 
etc., must certainly know the subject he illustrates, 
and by that we mean the object itself, its setting, 
action, surrounding scenery, etc. 


For example, he wouldn’t picture a beautifully 
dressed woman walking down Fifth Avenue in a 
pouring rain without an umbrella. 


He wouldn’t show a touring car full of people with 


the top down in a pouring rain. 


Neither would he show an automobile in snow or 
slush without Anti-Skid chains on the tires. 


Everybody who saw these inconsistencies in print 
in the magazines, newspapers, posters, car cards, 
etc., would say: 


Well, Isn’t That Ridiculous! 


—And that makes us again remind artists, layout men 
and copy experts of the prize offer of $50.00 which will 
be given for the best suggestion for an illustration em- 
phasizing the inconsistency of pic- 

turing an automobile without 

Anti-Skid chains inscenes of snow, 

mud or wet pavements. 


Suggestions must be in our 


hands before December 1st 
WEED CHAIN TIRE 
GRIP COMPANY 

Advertising Department 


37 West 39th Street New York 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERSinfluenced 

in the selection of me- 
diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations are 
advised that the undernamed are some of 
the publications and agencies which are 


ABC 
Members in Canada 


DAILIES 


HERALD & MAIL . 
(also Weekly Edition) 


HERALD .... 
EVENING PROVINCE 
ae 

FREE PRESS. . . 


BRITISH WHIG . . 
(also Weekly Edition) 


EVENING CITIZEN. . Ottawa 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER . Toronto 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE . London 
CANADIAN FARM .. .Toronto 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H.K. McCANN CO.,u. . Toronto 
J. WALTER THOMPSON 


CO.,ud . . . . Toronto 


. Halifax 


. Calgary 
. Regina 
Moose Jaw 


. London 
Kingston 


Authoritative and necessary data about 
the Canadian market and the advertis- 
ing mediums that reach it (including 
rates, circulation, etc.) is contained in 
LYDIATT’S BOOK, “What's What in 
Canadian Advertising.” Invaluable to 
anyone considering Canada. 334 pages, 
leather-bound, pocket-size, price $2.00. 
From W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., 

Toronto, Canada. 
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ment and preferences in respect to 
the new lines of agricultural ma- 
chinery manufactured by defend- 
ants, or by allowing special confi- 
dential commissions on harvesting 
machinery to such dealers, or by 
giving unusual credit, or by the 
exercise of the power given by the 
annulment clause in the contracts 
above described.” (pp. 20-22.) 

After a long and protracted trial, 
not one of those charges of illegal- 
ity was apparently sustained by 
the court. But if the International 
Harvester Company had been a 
small concern, which had been un- 
able to contest the case, or if it 
had been unwilling to submit to 
all the disagreeable publicity which 
goes with a Government prosecu- 
tion, it would most probably have 
been compelled to consent to a 
decree finding the company guilty 
of all these agreements, and 
branding all of them as illegal, 
and restraining the company from 
continuing any of them. No mat- 
ter how necessary some of them 
may have been to the welfare of 
the company’s business, the Gov- 
ernment’s theory of their illegality 
would probably have wiped them 
off the slate then and there. That 
is one of the main reasons why 
exclusive dealer arrangements 
should be entered into with the 
greatest circumspection, and con- 
trolled with the greatest care and 
patience. The view of the courts, 
as expressed in leading cases. 
gives a good deal of latitude to 
the manufacturer who wants to 
protect his product by some form 
of exclusive contract, but the at- 
titude of the Government, with 
the encouragement it appears to 
draw from the Clayton Act, indi- 
cates that he may possibly have to 
fight for it. 


The next article in this series wil! 
discuss the subject of patents as related 
to restraints of trade. 


Newark’s Prize Poster 


The first prize in the poster compe 
tition of the committee in charge of 
the 250th anniversary of the foundins 
of Newark, . J., has been awarded 
Adolph Treidler, of New York. Th: 
second award went to Miss Helen Dry 
den, also of New York, and the specia 
prize to A. F. Foringer of Grant 
wood, N. J 
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Rice & Hutchins’ Zone 
System of Distribution 


(Continued: from page 8) 
ways beneficial to the business as 
i. whole. 

it standardized a liberal and 
‘rowing percentage of the com- 
any’s production, because Edu- 
‘ator styles are staple and do not 
hange except ovcasionally in un- 
important details pertaining to 
patterns and materials. 

The merchandising plan and the 
selling appeal behind the line 

raised it above the plane of ordi- 
nary merchandise and price com- 
petition. Retailers were sold a 
merchandising idea rather than 
nere merchandise and it was 
found possible to use the Educa- 
tor line for an opening wedge in 
developing new outlets for the 
veneral line, 

Last but not least, the Educator 
idea was adapted to a direct ap- 
peal to consumers. It embodied 
the basis of a distinctive, atten- 


argument in advertising copy. 

in July, 1912, the company be- 
gan to use a new style of copy in 
which they featured the X-Ray 
pictures of feet. This was the 
first advertising in which the 
anatomic argument was presented 
with illustrations showing that the 
bones of the foot retained their 
natural condition in Educator 
shoes and what happened when 
they had been cramped or bent 
by pointed shoes. A large amount 
of money has been invested in 
orthopedic investigation and in ac- 
quiring an extensive collection of 
X-Ray pictures and other photo- 
graphic specimens of human feet. 

The scope of the selling appeal 
did not stop at the obvious ques- 
tion of foot comfort, but the ef- 
fect of foot troubles on the gen- 
eral health and physical efficiency 
was developed in detail. This copy 
made a strong and immediate im- 
pression on the public. From the 
appearance of the first ad in- 
quiries from consumers doubled 
in volume and they continued to 
increase as the campaign de- 





tion-getting, reason-why selling 





Bringing together the 
importer abroad and the American 
Manufacturer is the function of the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER. It is the 
recognized leading medium for export ad- 
vertising. Its clients enjoy a service that 
not only advertises their goods in every 
foreign market of the globe, but also sup- 
plies translations of correspondence, credit 
reports, selected lists, weekly bulletin, etc. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER "Sv." 


New York 


Established 1877, and published in four editions 
ENGLISH SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
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veloped. No material change has 
been made in the copy since that 
time but it continues to produce 
thousands of inquiries that denote 
a widespread interest in the sub- 
ject. An appeal for inquiries is 
not featured or displayed in the 
copy, but consists merely of a 
paragraph at the conclusion of the 
text, offering a book entitled 
“Bent Bones "Make Frantic Feet.” 

This piece of literature is a 
pocket-sized booklet consisting of 
28 pages and cover, which is a 
treatise on the cause and effect 
of foot troubles, and a consumer 
catalogue in which the Educator 
idea is developed in detail. 

The ultimate plan is to have 
Educator shoes for the whole 
family sold in every community 
by one or more _ representative 
dealer. Exclusive selling rights 
are not granted. This feature of 
the sales policy is a radical de- 
parture from an established cus- 
tom in the distribution of trade- 
marked footwear. A strong con- 


sumer demand created by the ad- 
vertising is the only 


thing that 
has made such a policy effective. 


SOME DEALERS BALK AT TRADE- 
MARKED SHOES 


About 700 stores in Greater 
New York carry Educator shoes 
and the aggregate number of pairs 
sold to them shows an annual per 
capita consumption of one pair 
to every 46 persons. In spite of 
this showing a surprisingly large 
number of inquiries are received 
from consumers in New York and 
other large cities which indicates 
a lack of perception by retailers 
in grasping the selling possibilities 
of the line. There are retail con- 
cerns that have a deliberate pref- 
erence for losing a certain amount 
of business rather than handle 


merchandise that is trade-marked’ 


and advertised to consumers. A 
representative of the manufac- 
turers recently went to the buyer 
of a big New York store and 
showed him an array of facts 
and figures that proved conclusive- 
ly the existence of a big demand 
for Educator shoes in New York 
The proposition was even carried 
up to the merchandise man, who 
admitted the existence of the 
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market but refused to stock the 
shoes except unbranded and un- 
der the store’s own name. 

“Why do you come to us now,” 
he said, “when every little dealer 
in town is selling the line?” 

“That question is beside the 
point,” replied the R. & H. man, 
“but I can answer it. You were 
offered the opportunity at the be- 
ginning, but you turned it down.” 

This incident illustrates ‘only 
one of the stumbling blocks that 
have been encountered in securing 
effective distribution. A special 
promotion bureau is maintained 
at the Boston headquarters which 
is working exclusively on the 
problem of distribution efficiency. 
This department keeps a complete 
and systematic record of all sales 
to dealers which is compiled 
from reports rendered by all of 
the distributing houses, 

This record shows that approx- 
imately 12,000 dealers are now 
selling Educator shoes. The 
amount and the number of styles 
bought by each dealer can be as- 
certained at a glance. Some deal- 
ers handle only the children’s line 
or women’s and children’s, others 
only the men’s line. Such con- 
cerns are always prospects for a 
complete line. Many department 
and dry-goods stores that origi- 
nally handled only women’s and 
children’s shoes have eventually 
developed a men’s shoe depart- 
ment based on an initial demand 
for men’s Educators. 

Many of the firm’s best retail 
customers first took hold of the 
Educator line in a small way. 
There is a certain dealer in one of 
the large Middle Atlantic cities 
who sold 10,000 pairs last year. 
This man’s store is located several 
blocks from the main shopping 
district where the volume of trade 
is on cheap and medium priced 
merchandise. When he was first 
approached he thought that he 
could not sell shoes of that grade, 
but he was finally persuaded to 
try it. The result was not only 
a big business, but he also traded 
up into higher grades with his 
entire stock. 

While the Educator promotion 
department works very closely 
with dealers who are handling the 
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Printers and their Specialties 


~ Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


We operate the largest establishment east 
of Chicago and most modern and complete 
in the country. Large edition color 
printing is now successfully executed at 
much reduced prices, placing high- 
grade color illustrations within the reach of 
all. Direct by Mail advertising rendered 
more efficient by using our service. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 
424-438 West 38rd Street, New York 


CATALOGUES 


bound in cloth, leather, 
or paper. Best quality 
and reasonable prices. 
Quantityorders solicited. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
Bookbinding Department 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 





STRAWS 


Would a partial list of concerns which 
have sent for a copy of ‘“Tapping The 
Dealer On The Shoulder” induce you 
to send for a copy? Read what we 
have to say about direct methods of 
advertising. 

The Live Leather Belt Co, American News Uo, 
Paramount Picture Corp, The Odo-Ro-No Co, 
The Pathe Exchange, Inc, W. Duke & Sons 
The World Film Co, B. F. Goodrich Co, 

Mirror Candy Company 


THE MOORE PRESS, Inc. 
30-38 Ferry Street New York, N.Y. 


HE only Printshop in 
NewYork City setting 
high-grade Advertising 
Composition exclusively 
for New York’s leading 
Advertising Agencies. 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31sT STREET, NEW YORK 





ANY of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers and advertising S 
agencies like the George ¥ 
Batten pe J. Walter (®) 
lhompson Company, 
Frank Seaman, Inc., b 9 9 
Federal Agency 4 —_ e 
and others and catalog 
poet , work use the 
quiring - 
high ev Charles 
9 Francis Press 
BS Printers of ‘‘Printers’ Ink’’ 
30-32 WEST 13th STREET 


Tel. 4090 Chelsea NEW YORK 


UR own experience in 

planning printing of 

the better sort is at the 

service of our patrons 
without expense. 


THE KALKHOFF CO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 








ANUFACTURERS 
East of Chicago 
come to us for their best 
quality printing. 
READ PRINTING COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 


Ad Composition 








Day and Night Service 


In resp to the request: 
of a number of our clients, 
we have established a night 
force in our composing room. 
The same diligent care given 
to ad typography during the 
day will prevail at night. 


A. COLISH, * NewYork City 
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line, its most important function 
is to create new distributing out- 
lets, In that connection the com- 
pany has found it necessary to do 
some _ constructive missionary 
work within its own organization. 
Systematic supervision of dis- 
tribution disclosed the fact that 
all of the company’s salesmen did 
not have a full-fledged viewpoint 
of the main idea. They had all 
been trained to sell a general line 
and the new proposition seemed 
to thrive best where specialty line 
selling tactics were used. Some 
of the men apparently grasped 
this idea quickly but others found 
it difficult. For that reason it was 
found worth while to analyze the 
point of contact with dealers and 
build up a selling argument that 
helps the salesman present the 
Educator idea as a merchandising 
proposition. 

THE COMPANY'S ARGUMENT TO 

DEALERS 

The facts that are available for 
use in this respect are indeed im- 
pressive when arrayed in line and 


marshalled effectively before the 


dealer. The important points 
may be summarized under three 
heads. First, Educators are as 
staple as sugar, always the same 
last, the same patterns, few and 
only slight changes in materials. 
They are really quick assets. 
They will sell for 100 cents on 
the dollar at a forced sale. A 
dealer’s percentage of loss from 
mark-downs and dead-style left- 
overs will be reduced in propor- 
tion to the volume and growth of 
its business. This is an incentive 
to push the line as his investment 
and risk in handling changeable 
styles grows less as more of his 
customers are won to the staple 
line. 

Second, the important question 
of stock investment and_ stock 
turn-over, The Rice & Hutchins 
wholesale houses actually carry a 
reserve stock for retailers. The 
dealer is obliged to carry only 
enough for his immediate needs. 
It is important in this connection 
that the manufacturers are in posi- 
tion to make good on this phase 
of the proposition simply because 
the line is staple merchandise and 
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that eliminates the stock risk for 
the producer as well as the re- 
tailer. An example of how the 
turn-over idea works may be seen 
from the record of orders received 
from a Chicago department store. 
This concern placed 30 different 
orders in one month or an aver- 
age of more than one for each 
business day, the aggregate of 
which amounted to 546 pairs. 

Third, the market actually ex- 
ists, and it is a growing market. 
Practically every dealer in the 
country gets calls for Educator 
shoes and it is pretty safe to make 
that assertion to any dealer with- 
out fear of contradiction. 

Not long ago the advertising 
department wanted to know what 
factors in the company’s promo- 
tion work were the most effective 
in g‘tting distribution. A letter 
of inquiry was sent to 1,000 cus- 
tomers scattered throughout every 
State in the country in which deal- 
ers were asked to tell why they 
put in the line, a list of five pos- 
sible influences being given them 
to choose from. 

These were: national advertis- 
ing, trade advertising, the cata- 
logue, the salesman and consumer 
demand. Sixty per cent of the 
dealers replied that they were in- 
fluenced to stock Educators by 
consumer demand. When deal- 
ers raise the issue of exclusive 
sale, they are told that a market 
already exists which makes it un- 
necessary for them to introduce 
the merchandise on their own ini- 
tiative, but that the dealer who 
pushes the line aggressively will 
get satisfactory results, regard- 
less of how many other dealers 
are handling the line. There are 
many instances which demonstrate 
that this theory works out in 
practice, 

Both national and local medi- 
ums are used in the consumer 
campaign, in addition to which re- 
tailers are persuaded to conduct 
considerable local promotion 
work. The selection of mediums 
and the copy appeal is designed to 
create demand for the whole line. 
but the adult styles are featured 
more frequently than those for 
children. The national campaign 
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Advertisers of distinctive products are realizing that the fast- 
est growing interest among wealthy and discriminating 
Americans is in art and fine decoration. 


Arts & Decoration is the only American “magazine which is 
edited with the purpose of covering this unique field. 


Consequently the November issue carries an increase of more 
than 83% in advertising over the corresponding month last year 
—proof that its value is appreciated by careful buyers of space. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Adam Budge, Inc. 


THOS. W. ASHWELL, Publisher 
434 Lafayette Street Albro -" Gaylor 


ew York Adv. Mgr. 
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. BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Bathe 


e e 
Quantity —Variety 
‘ I ‘ELL us what you want, and we’ll take care of you. 
But you must tell us zz ¢zme, for there are always many people wanting 
the same thing. 

We have the accommodations you want, at the price you want to pay. We 
want you to have what you want, and will see that you do have it if you’ll 
give us enough advance notice. 

And we can unquestionably give you more for your money, whether you 
spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 

Special care and thought have been given to the designing and furnishing 
of Hotels Statler lobbies and public rooms, that they may provide a pleasur- 
able comfort not always found in hotels. 

Yow ll always find other advertising men at The Statler. 


HOTE LS 
STATLER 


BUFFALO ~- CLEVELAND - 
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Havelock Ellis 


is contributing a series of highly 
important articles to 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


on the subject of Birth Control 
in its relation to morality and 
eugenics. In line with its cus- 
tomary’ policy, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE has secured the 
world’s foremost authority to 
discuss this important subject 
in its columns. 

1 Madison Avenue 
ae Manager 


Monae aatrt les Gas Building 
MACDON, D, Manager 


Member He Audit Bureau of Circulations 


"MEDICAL COUNCIL 


*‘Most Widely idely Cirevlated 
Medical Monthly’’ 


IS READ BY 


30,000 Busy 
Physicians 


each [month—because of the un- 
usual measure of solid practical 
_ service they get from it. 


New_York’ bamst 





This means an_ interested, loyal 
“following. And a surprisingly great 


# OF Reader 


Interest 
and 
Response 


Ask your Agent or write us at 
420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














is now practically continuous the 
year around, and the records show 
that the results, as indicated by 
consumer inquiries, average about 
the same every month in the year, 

Trade inquiries are referred to 
the branch distributing houses 
and they are required to report 
results to the Boston headquar- 
ters. _ Consumer inquiries are 
given careful attention by the ad- 
vertising and promotion depart- 
ments. The house records show 
whether a dealer is available to the 
consumer that makes the inquiry 
and also whether the dealer is car- 
rying the style wanted, or suitable 
styles if no particular one is in- 
dicated. If no dealer is available, 
the company supplies the mer- 
chandise direct to the consumer, 
or if desirable, the inquiry is used 
as a lever to open a new account. 

The promotion department is 
continually working in a system- 
atic way to fill gaps in distribu- 
tion and to increase the number 
of outlets in towns where they 
are not considered adequate. 
Consumers’ inquiries are often an 
effective aid in bringing a pros- 
pect to the closing point. 

A Des Moines, Iowa, dealer re- 
cently placed an opening Educa- 
tor order for $4,500 as the result 
of an organized effort in which 
the advertising department, the 
promotion department, the branch 
house and the salesman all par- 
ticipated. 

The regular newspaper cam- 
paign is practically confined to 
cities in which the distributing 
houses are located. The schedule 
is for 26 weeks, divided into a 
spring and fall drive of 13 weeks 
each during the most active trade 
months. Double-column ads of 
100 lines are used and the copy 
is of the same general character 
as that in the magazines, except 
that greater emphasis is given 
to the trade-mark in the display. 

Last spring the company con- 
ducted a_special newspaper cam- 
paign in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the object being an 
intensive drive to build up distri- 
bution in those States. Papers 
were used in practically every 
town of 500 population and over, 
about 800 altogether. At the end 
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HE sensation of the automobile racing season 

of 1915 was the overwhelming defeat of the 

most famous European motors, hitherto undis- 
puted speed kings of the world. 


A motor made in Milwaukee by the Wisconsin 
Motor Mfg. Co. and used by the manufacturers of 
the sturdy Stutz car, proved itself champion of the 
world on road and speedway, piling one sweeping 
victory upon another in the most remarkable racing 
record ever achieved. 


The Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. entrusted its advertising to us 
several years ago because it found in our organization more than 
mere cleverness in copy writing and a knowledge of advertising 
media. 


We have what is probably the best equipped agency in the country 
for handling technical accounts. We have with us men who 
know thoroughly the automobile, motorcycle and motorboat fields, 
the electrical and mechanical industries, the hardware and sporting 
goods trades, the farm machinery field, 


If your product is one that calls for technical knowledge and famil- 
iarity with trade conditions we can give you just the merchandising 
and advertising service you need, 


q Kiau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Inc. 
ADVERTISING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
VP: . Pe nee WISCONSIN 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Six powerful manufacturing 
states with more than 2500 


distinct industries 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 





The Best Market For Your Product 


Because of its high wage rate. 


Because of its concentrated population. 


Because of its people’s readiness and ability to pur- 
chase advertised goods. 


Because of the dealers who welcome new products 
which are to be advertised in the 


Home Daily Newspapers 


Quick Workers— Rapid Producers—Great Local Stimulants 


12 of the Best: 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 5,968. 
Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,783. 


Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20, 944. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


URLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
aily Circulation 10, 014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Union and 


Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, Standard 
Daily Circulation 23,079. 


Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29 591, 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation - 30,000. 
Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,10. 


NEW HAVEN, 45) REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 133,605, ia ‘suburbs 160,000. 
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of three months, the first period 
of ‘he campaign, the company had 
increased by 100 per cent the units 
of distribution that had been se- 
cured during the previous 15 
years. 

’ A striking demonstration of the 
power of consumer demand cre- 
ated by the advertising is shown 
in the sales records of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis distributing 
house. In the first six months of 
1914, when the shoe business took 
a slump generally throughout the 
country, this branch of the or- 
ganization showed a loss in gen- 
eral sales of 19 per cent. In spite 
of that fact, sales of Educator 
lines individually in the St. Louis 
territory showed a gain of 39 per 


cent and in the city of St. Louis: 


showed an increase of 102 per 
cent. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES SUCCESSFUL 


A word about the Rice & 
Hutchins policy of distribution in 
foreign fields will be of timely in- 
terest to many American con- 
cerns that are now studying for- 
eign markets. Regarding this Mr. 
Rice said: 

“For many years we have done 
a foreign business, either through 
commission houses, or special 
salesmen on the ground, or 
through our own establishments. 
The latter method seems to be, as 
it has proved in this country, the 
most successful of all the meth- 
ods we have tried. There is 
hardly a portion of the civilized 
globe that our shoes do not reach 
and we have houses—either retail 
or wholesale—in England, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Italy, and within 


the past twelve months have es- | 
tablished a retail and wholesale | 


house in Buenos Aires.” 


New Louisville Agency 


The Curd Publicity. Company _has 
been incorporated in Louisville, Ky., 


es 3500 capital stock by John P. Curd, | 


?. Curd and A. E. Parsons. 


W. J. Mozealous, formerly with the 
American Art orks of Coshocton, 
Ohio, has been appointed Detroit repre- 
Sentaiive for The Gleaner, the Wis- 
consi: Motorist and The Fordowner. 


your advertising in 


Bald Spots 


If your sales manager finds he has 
a bald spot in 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


there is only one excuse, lack of 
Portland's 
great daily, the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


The city of Portland buys 
freely of things that are adver- 
tised. The jobber and the re- 
tailer favor advertised goods. 

Note.— The wholesalers of 
Portland kept tabs on profits of 
advertised goods and. non-adver- 
tised goods arid found that the 
profits on advertised goods ex- 
ceeded the other to such an extent 
that the profits of the non-adver- 
tised goods were not to be con- 
sidered. See the point? 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











gene 1 advertising business will be con- | 
ducted. 








AUSTRALASIA 


Thomas C. Lothian 
Printery, Ltd. 


MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address: “Thorough” Melbourne 





Publishers’ 
Representatives 


Books and Magazines 
Pictures Stationery 
Printing and Writing Paper 
and other allied lines handled by 
booksellers and stationers 


Bankers: The Bank of New South 
Wales, Melbourne 











Head Office: 100 FLINDERS STREET 








MELBOURNE, ViCTORIA 
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Consider the 
Deep-Sea Diver 


“CVOME time ago,” wrote a man to 
S us the other day, “you printed 
a most interesting series of articles on 
deep-sea diving. Why don’t you 
print more like them?” 

(Deep-sea diving was not the in- 
dustry mentioned, but we know of 
none which will serve as a more 
complete disguise.) 

We took considerable pleasure in 
having our Research Department com- 
pile a list of recent articles which had 
bearing by no means remote on this 
man’s particular business. Doubtless 


he had leaped over the very issues 
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mentioned without finding his indus- 
try in the headlines. 

But what he had missed, in ad- 
dition to a considerable number of 
facts which he might have found 
helpful, was -this significant truth: 


That no business has a corner on 


any particular problem. And, con- 


versely, that every industry’s solution 
of its problems is helpful to every 
other industry. 

Even the deep-sea diver is chiefly 
concerned with his base of supplies. 
And, after all, that is just another 
phase of distribution. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PuBLIsHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
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President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
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Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
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Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
OHN, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
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The Pruden- We really won- 
tial as a er what would 


happen if the 
Copy Prudential Insur- 
Speculator ance Company 
should begin to choose its legal 
counsel according to the method it 
is now following with respect to 
its advertising. That method is 
quite clearly set forth in a state- 
ment from Harvey Thomas, the 
company’s supervisor of publica- 
tions, part of which we printed 
last week. The complete text of 
the letter is as follows: 

“You ask me,” Mr. Thomas 
writes, “to tell you something 
of the nature and extent of 
the advertising campaign that 
we have in prospect. The only 
definite information that I can 
give you at this particular 
moment is that the Frank 
Presbrey Agency will place a 
two-page advertisement for us 
in the Christmas number of 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
December 4. There will be 
no further national advertis- 
ing by us this year. Twenty- 
six agents offered us copy in 


competition with each other 

during the past summer. The 

Presbrey Agency offering was 

most generally liked, although 

all of the agencies submitted 
excellent ideas. Those of the 

Presbrey Agency, however, 

seemed to hit us sharply be- 

tween the eyes. 

“We are under no contract 
with this or any other agency, 
however, and at all times our 
advertising door is open to 
every agency willing to agree 
with us in the view that the 
Prudential does not care to 
deal in advertising futures 
and that what it wants it is 
first going to see before it 
purchases,” 

Now what would the company 
have to say to the man who sug- 
gested that it choose its legal tal- 
ent for an important case by 
means of a competition in brief- 
writing; or that it should select its 
medical advisers on the same 
basis? \ 

We rather imagine that if we 
should apply to the Prudential for 
insurance, it would examine very 
closely into our physical condi- 
tion, and inquire somewhat re- 
garding our habit of life before 
granting our request. It would 
hardly accept us as a risk solely 
on the ground that we dressed in 
good taste and used grammatical 
English while we were talking 
with the agent. The company 
would very probably—and very 
properly—inquire concerning oth- 
er policies of insurance which had 
been issued to us, it would de- 
mand information concerning any 
instances in which our application 
had been rejected, and our ability 
to pay the premiums for the fu- 
ture. In other words, the com- 
pany would take pains to inform 
itself in all matters affecting our 
standing as a desirable risk. 

The company would refuse to 
gamble a single dollar of its sur- 
plus on the external appearance 
of an applicant for a policy, yet 
it cheerfully “invests” thousands 
in the mere externals of advertis- 
ing. When it buys medical and 
legal service, it expects to get 
and does get—careful study and 
analysis of the proposition from 
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the inside, not from the outside; 
yet when it buys advertising it 
gets only a piece of copy. It is 
all the more surprising because 
the company used to be an adver- 
tiser—a real advertiser, not a 
mere copy-speculator. There is a 
big difference between the two, as 
the Prudential officials are sure to 
discover one of these days. 

We happen to know that when 
the late John F. Dryden was pres- 
ident of the Prudential, his fa- 
mous Rock of Gibraltar campaign 
was the cause of considerable con- 
cern to the officials of a certain 
other insurance company in the 
same field as the Prudential, but 
doing a much larger business. 
They were concerned because the 
general public seemed to be get- 
ting the idea that the Prudential 
was the leader in this particular 
branch of the insurance business. 
We do not believe these com- 
peting officials are doing a whole 
lot of worrying now that the New 
Jersey company is following the 
policy of buying a bit of copy 
here, a bit of copy there. 

And by the way, we have never 
heard that when Senator Dryden 
died his successor was chosen on 
the plan of having 26 estimable 
gentlemen write letters of appli- 
cation for the job and then select- 
ing the cleverest letter-writer for 
the position. 


Waste of ne less than 


alf a million 
mn ee dollars were 


spent by tke 

“Advertising’’State of New 
York for advertising its proposed 
new constitution which was voted 
upon at the recent election. The 
net result was the unceremonious 
tumbling of the constitution into 
the waste-basket, with the certain 
prospect of having the work done 
all over again at some future date. 
So far as we are able to judge, 
nobody has derived the slightest 
henefit from the performance ex- 
cept the newspapers. 

Day after day the newspapers 
of the State carried, in three and 
four pages of solid five-point 
type, the text of the proposed con- 
stitution, for the “information” of 
voters. That one man in a thou- 

. 
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sand made any serious attempt to 
read it is to be doubted, and it is 
equally doubtful if he could have 
understood it anyway. It repre- 
sented the mere text of a long- 
winded, dry and tortuous legal 
document, which needed interpre- 
tation before it could become in- 
telligible. As it happened, the 
State printed the text, while the 
opposition furnished the vast 
majority of the interpretation. So 
in spite of months of careful 
work on the part of the constitu- 
tional convention, and in spite uf 
$500,000 and more spent for ad- 
vertising space, the voters turned 
the whole thing down largely be- 
cause they did not understand it. 

Now no advertising man can 
doubt that if one-quarter of the 
money which actually was spent 
for page after page of wasted 
words, had instead been used to 
give the public some intelligent 
interpretation of the new consti- 
tution, the result might have been 
different. The constitution might 
still have been defeated, but the 
fight would have been waged in 
the open day. The voter would 
have known what he was voting 
against, instead of merely doubt- 
ing it. The clamor of special in- 
terests and the misrepresentations 
of propagandists could have been 
silenced with the facts. The op- 
position would have been com- 
pelled to find solid arguments in- 
stead of specious fault-finding 
and special pleading. In a word, 
a real advertising campaign by 
the State would have brought 
about a decision more nearly based 
upon the merits of the question. 

Under the present law it may 
not be possible for the State 
authorities to employ a competent 
advertising agent for the purpose 
of putting important questions be- 
fore the public in understandable 
form. It may be necessary to go 
through the stale routine of print- 
ing ordinances and amendments 
in full, without so much as a 
headline to break the monotony. 
But it ought not to be necessary. 
Tf a part of the taxpavers’ money 
fs to be spent for advertising, it 
seems to us that the public is en- 
titled at least to an intelligible line 
of copy. 
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Sometimes op- 
Specializing portunity lies in 


in Line with thinking up 
Demand something entire- 
i ly new, but rather 
more often it consists in doing an 
old thing better than anyone else 
is willing to do it. We were told 
recently, for example, about a 
certain little concern which had 
specialized in a line of work which 
its big competitors did not want 
because there was “no money in 
it,” and the little concern is get- 
ting rich. It all began some years 
back, when a small-town printer 
figured out that there was always 
a fairly steady demand for return 
envelopes, and that the man who 
would manufacture nothing else 
could get his costs down to a 
point where he could command a 
handsome share of the business. 
Here is the way it worked out, 
according to one of the large en- 
velope brokers: 
“The concern is owned by two 
brothers,” says the broker, “who 
had worked away for years at 


their print-shop, all the time 
dreaming of specializing. Finally 
they heard of some envelope house 
that had failed in St. Louis, and 
the brothers jumped on a train 
and by borrowing every nickel 
they could, were able to buy one 


envelope-making machine from 
the bankrupt. They took this 
home and set it up in a barn, and 
started making cheap manilla re- 
turn envelopes. 

“They kept the machine work- 
ing night and day—23 hours a 
day—making only this one kind 
of envelope. They were able to 
get the price down below even 
that of the trust, and slowly added 
customers. Now they sell prac- 
tically all of this size return en- 
velopes made—or enough to keep 
23 machines busy 23 hours a day 
making nothing but this one style 
and shape of envelope. To give 
you some idea of the business 
they do, they turn out over 80,- 
000,000 of these envelopes a year 
for Sears, Roebuck & Company.” 

There must be plenty of other 
opportunities like that. lying 
around waiting to be discovered. 
But it is not solely a question of 
finding something to specialize in. 
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It is more a question as to whether 
there is enough demand for a 
particular product to make special- 
ization worth while—or whether 
that demand can be created. It 
is as much—or more—a question 
of merchandising sense as of 
manufacturing technique. 


Advertising _ — Cigar 
tores Company, 
to Promote in a recent issue 
Good of its house pub- 
Manners lication, points 
out the need for a campaign of 
education on the “etiquette of 
smoking,” and declares that some- 
day the company may have the 
courage to start such a campaign. 
“Smoking gets many a black eye,” 
we read, “because all smokers do 
not heed the ordinary rules of 
good manners, or the laws made 
for fire protection.” The idea is 
that the company may, by the dis- 
tribution of literature among its 
customers and the display of signs 
in its stores, help to counteract 
such prejudice as exists against 
the use of the product it sells, 
“When in doubt,” we read, “smok- 
ing should be indulged only if one 
is sure he is not making himself 
objectionable, or bringing down 
condemnation on smoking as a 
habit.” 

Well, why not? The manufac- 
turers of paint have had more or 
less success with a movement to 
induce a greater degree of civic 
pride in the breasts of household- 
ers, and the manufacturers cf 
men’s clothing are conducting a 
“dress up” campaign. Perhaps it 
is a more difficult task to promote 
good manners through advertis- 
ing, than it is to improve appear- 
ances with paint and haberdash- 
ery through the same persuasive 
medium. The United speaks of 
the proposition as though it is a 
rather remote possibility, but for 
our part, we should rather like to 
see it tried. 


Whittall Carpets and Colts 
Firearms Go to O’Keefe 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency, Boston, 
Mass., will place the advertising for 
the year 1916 for M. J. Whittall, car- 
pet manufacturer of Worcester, Mass., 
and the Colts Patent Firearms Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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Florida to Be Advertised 
Nationally 


Representatives of boards of trade of 
various Florida cities met in Palatka 
November 8 and put under way plans for 
advertising Florida on a national scale. 
Fifty thousand dollars was decided upon 
as the sum needed to start the cam- 
paign and of the $25,000 assigned to 
commercial organizations $19,000 was 
pledged by those present. An additional 
$25,000 will be subscribed by transpor- 
tation companies, hotels, etc. 

It was determined to invest all of 
the appropriation in newspapers and 
magazines published outside the State. 
No salaries or other compensation will 
be paid any official or committee member. 

The advertising will emphasize the at- 
tractions and resources of Florida in a 
general way, so that no community of 
the State will benefit at the expense of 
another. About equal attention will 
devoted in the advertisements to the 
recreation advantages of the State, to 
the appeal of Florida from the home- 
seeker’s standpoint, and to the oppor- 
tunities which the State offers to in- 
vestors. Every commercial body con- 
tributing more than $250 to the fund 
will have its name and address in- 
cluded in all the advertisements, and 
these will extend an invitation to read- 
ers to write to any or all of these or- 
ganizations for further information. 
The names and addresses of transpor- 
tation companies which make contribu- 
tions also will be included. 

he Thomas Advertising Service of 
Jacksonville has been appointed to han- 
dle the account. 


Silver Cup as Incentive to Club 
Members 


The New Orleans Item has presented 
a silver loving cup to the Ad Club of 
that city to be awarded to the member 
performing the most efficient service 
for the betterment of all advertising 


during the coming year. Generally 
speaking, the conditions governing the 
award will be similar in character to 
those which determine the award of 
the Printers’ INK cup at the A. A. C, 
of W. conventions, but the Item cup 
will become the permanent property of 
the winner. 


Industrial Movies a Feature of 
Club’s Meetings 


_ E._H. Philippi, of the Industrial Mov- 
ing Picture Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed chairman of a new industrial 
movies committee of the Advertising 
Association of Chicago. It will be the 
aim of this committee to show once a 
month, or perhaps once every two 
weeks, motion pictures of educational 
value in an industrial way that will be 
of special interest to advertising men. 


_ E. M. Hunt has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager of the United Profit-Shar- 
ing Corporation, New York, and is now 
with Condé Nast & Co. on House and 
Garden. 
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New York’s Bottled Drinking 
Water May Be Tested 


The following item, which appeared 
in the New York Times last week, is 
relevant in connection with the article 
that appeared in the November 4 issue 
of Printers’ INK upon the advertis‘ng 
eomecan of the Duplex Filter System, 
nec.: 

“Dr. Haven Emerson, Health Commis- 
sioner, announced yesterday that he had 
under way plans to control the sale of 
all waters other than Croton. He also 
announced a plan for the sanitary dis- 
tribution of water by water boats 
to vessels in the harbor. 

“The Commissioner says that_ sales- 
men for bottled waters have made mis- 
leading statements which have given 
false impressions on the city’s water 
supply. The Commissioner said the 
city’s water was examined daily, and 
analyzed by the Department of Health. 
Other waters, the Commissioner said, 
were not subject to such tests. 

“The department will insist that only 
pure water be sold.” 


Elected Directors of United 
Publishers Corporation 


M. C. Robbins, manager of the David 
Williams Company, and T. B. Van Al- 
styne, manager of the Class Journal 
Company, have been elected directors of 
the United Publishers Corporation. 

Mr. Robbins was for years Western 
manager of Engineering News, and _for 
the last five years has managed the Iron 
Age properties. Mr. Van_ Alstyne has 
been associated with the Class Journal 
Company in its different automobile pub- 
lications for many years. 

The addition of these two members is 
a continuation of the policy of the 
United Publishers Corporation to include 
in its board the men who are holding 
the active responsible positions in_ its 
different publishing companies. 


Detroit Steel Products Changes 


A. T. Hugg, advertising manager of 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, is 
in charge of a new department devoted 
to stock window sales, in addition to his 
duties in the advertising department. 
George P. Richardson, formerly of the 
advertising department, has the active 
management of details of the new de- 
partment. Guy S. Hamilton has been 
appointed assistant advertising manager 
and F. M. Paull will have charge of 
the company’s sales bulletin and will 
assist in editing the house organ. 


The Wrapper Is the Feature of 
This Campaign 


Mamma’s Pancake Flour, a prepared 
package product, manufactured by . 
Chamberlain Company, St. Louis, is be- 
ing advertised extensively. The feature 
of the campaign is the “Sealtite” wrap- 
per which is advertised as “a regular 
armor of protection that keeps all the 
goodness in and everything that is un- 
desirable out.” It is sold through the 
grocer at ten cents a package. 
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REMARKABLE 


as it may seem to you, Mr. Reader, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


gained 42,927 lines of advertising for the 
first eleven months of 1915 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1914. A gain of 20.5 
per cent. 


You wili be even more impressed when you realize 
that all advertising of Smoking Tobacco, Pipes, 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Alcoholic Liquors, Medical, Real 
Estate, Speculative financial, etc., is unacceptable. 
Incidentally, the Curist1AN HERALD has no Classi- 
fied of any kind. 


The point is, that although all these classes of 
advertising, that form so large a proportion of the 


total agate lines of other publications, are not ac- 
cepted by the CuristiAN HERALp, it still ranks 
among the first half-dozen general periodicals of 
national distribution in the total volume of adver- 
tising carried. 


Printers’ Ink Figures 
1914 1915 
January 15,456 15,372 —84 
February 25,536 26,208 672 
23,016 28,560 5,544 
29,468 32,158 2,690 
17,808 21,840 4,032 
14,280 23,180 8,900 
11,004 13,944 2,940 
11,928 17,199 5,271 
24,024 25,032 1,008 
19,566 22,855 3,289 
17,946 26,611 8,665 





210,032 52,959 42,927 


The Christian Herald 


BIBLE HOUSE NEW YORK 
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A. S. Boyle, manufacturer of Old English Floor Smith 
Wax, chose the METROPOLITAN. He writes: vor. 
“The Metropolitan is one of the few magazines 

1 brought with me to the wilds of Lake Tahoe.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
NOVEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Agate 


Pages. Lines. 
McClure’s (cols.)...... «+. 171 85,085 
World’s Work............ 128 28,672 
Review of Reviews....... 127 28,852 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 181 22,404 
Cosmopolitan 19,871 
Harper’s Monthly 19,712 
Scribner’s 16,744 
Century ... 15,722 
American (cols.).......... 107 15,355 
Hearat’s.. (COIS) cas io. sas 86 14,709 
American Boy (cols.)..... 13,590 
Atlantic Monthly 13,301 
Sunset 12,446 
Everybody’s 12,423 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 11,008 
St. Nicholas 10,800 
Boy’s Magazine 8,915 
Red Book 8,736 
Bookman 8,204 
Popular (2 issues) (Oct.).. 7,581 
Wide World 7,532 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 7,132 
Munsey’s 6,990 


American Sunday Monthly 
(cols. ) 80 = 5,845 


Ainslee’s 4,368 
Strand 4,312 
Argosy 3,976 
Blue Book 8,622 
Snappy Stories (2 issues). . 3,192 
Overland 3,103 
Smart Set 2,240 
Smith’s 2,198 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 


Vogue (2 issues) 691 109,476 
Harper’s 41,134 
Ladies’ Home Journal 34,862 
Woman’s Home Companion 182 26,544 
Good Housekeeping (pages) 104 23,471 
Deline: tor 21,428 
Pictori:l Review 20,100 
Womar’s Magazine 15,746 
Designer .. 15,702 
McCall's 13,408 
Modern Priscilla 12,768 
People’s Home Journal.... 12,488 
Ladies’ World _ 11,800 
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Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

Housewife 11,244 
Woman’s World 10,269 
Mother’s Magazine 9,192 
Holland’s Magazine 8,185 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 8,126 
Home , Life 5,600 
Needlecraft 8,576 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 
System 
Popular Mechanics 
Country Life in 
(cols.) 
tPopular Science Monthly 
& World’s Advance... 
RIG TOO 6 0:5 2105 5500410 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 
tHouse & Garden (cols.).. 
Field & Stream 
National Sportsman 10,584 
Physical Culture 9,703 
Forest & Stream (cols.).... 8,610 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 8,339 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 8,835 
*Illustrated World 8,211 
International Studio 7,840 
Craftsman 7,649 
Outing 6,289 
pe er ee 6,023 
Recreation (cols.)......... 5,624 
Outer’s Book 5,152 
Outdoor Life 4,242 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 3,960 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 26 3,878 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 27 3,780 
~~ $¢ American Homes & Gardens consoli- 
dated with House & Garden. 
t Formerly World’s Advance. 
* Formerly Technical World. 


56,174 
82,743 
31,332 
America erry 
27,571 


14,878 
11,300 
11,200 
10,883 
10,696 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

24,209 
17,432 
15,476 
13,000 
11,704 


+Canadian Courier 
Everywoman’s World 
MacLean’s . 

Canadian Home Journal... 65 
Canadian Magazine........ 52 


“+5 October issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines, 
25,604 
18,695 
11,740 


October 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 152 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 11,871 
Scientific American 10,481 
Leslie’s 9,904 
Life 7,370 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Outlook (pages) 

Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 
Judge 

All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags . 
Harper’s Weekly 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 


October 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 178 
Literary Digest......... 91 
Town & Country 7 
Collier’s 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
National Sunday Mag.. 
Outlook (pages) 
Scientific American 
Judge 
Associated Sunday Mags . 
All-Story (pages) 
Churchman 
Illustrated Sunday Mag . 
Harper’s Weekly 


October 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest......... 
Collier’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Scientific American 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 
Associated Sunday Mags . 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
All-Story (pages) 
Harper’s Weekly 


MO 
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Vanity Fair leads—carry- 
ing more advertising than 
any other monthly maga- 
zine. 


Month by month Printers’ 
Ink figures tell the same 
story— 


hee cauet 


Vanity Fair appeals to 
people who buy luxuries 
as well as necessities—and 
helps them to buy to the best 
advantage. 


Uthiousty Ssqers. 


Advertising ACanager. 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Agate Agate 
October 22-28 Columns. Lines. Totals for October Lines, 
Saturday Evening Post.. 160 27,043 *Saturday Evening Post 128,051 
Outlook (pages) 15,778 *Collier’s 
Collier’s 11,363 *Literary Digest 
Literary Digest......... 9,967 tTown & Country 
7,878 
Independent 7,609 
7,593 Outlook 
Scientific American 3,926 *Scientific American 
National Sunday Mag... 3,199 Christian Herald 
Christian Herald 8,101 Independent 
Churchman 2,915 *Judge 
Youth’s Companion 2,573 *Churchman 
Judge bees ee 2,552 Youth’s Companion 
Harper’s Weekly 1,777 *All-Story (pages) 
All-Story (pages)....--. 1,526 *Associated Sunday Mags 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 1,426 *Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
Associated Sunday Mags. § 1,038 *Harper’s Weekly 
October 29-31 tNational Sunday Magazine.. 
Saturday Evening Post. . 18,102 
Collier’s 11,489 * 5 isues per month. 
Literary Digest 8,699 72 issues per month. 
Scientific American 4,465 $3 issues per month. 
Judge 2,878 a 
Churchman 2,819 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,589 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Associated Sunday Mags . 1,896 FICATIONS 
All-Story (pages) 1,302 (Exclusive of publisher’s own 


Harper’s Weekly 1,298 advertising) 
. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 34,862 
. Country Life in Amer.. 27,571 
. Pictorial Review 20,100 


— Agate 
. System (pages) 82,743 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
. Cosmopolitan (pages).. 88 19,871 


Columns. Lines. 
ie 
. Popular Mechanics 
panion Sauaurseeer 26,544 
Sold in Connection with the | ae Revears  Senthis 


. Vogue (2 issues) 691 109,476 
A Growing Influence 
(pages) 31,332 
. Good Housekeeping 
Associated Sunday Magazine. 








a ODF wD 


. Vanity Fair 56,174 

. Harper’s Bazar 41,134 

. McClure’s 35,085 

on Women as Well as . World’s Work (pages). 128 28,672 
Men— 9. Review of Reviews 

(pages) 28,352 

(pages) 23,471 

. Metropolitan 22,404 

. Delineator 21,428 


2 | (pages) 19,712 
1,000,000 National . Everywoman’s World.. 17,482 


Circulation Guaranteed. ., Scribner’s (pages) 16,744 
. Woman’s Magazine.... 15,746 


. Century (pages) = 
. Desi 15,70: 
95 Madison Avenue, New York ot aut 15,416 
105 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago ee : 15,388 
14,709 





. American 
. Hearst’s 
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We Are Chang- 
ing the Shape of 
Sunset Magazine 


During the past several months I have given a great deal of 
thought and study to the question of the standard shape versus 
the so-called flat shape magazine. 


I have talked with publishers, advertisers and advertising agents 
and with the general public all over the country, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the flat shape magazine is the better 
shape for the advertiser and more popular with the average 
reader. 


I have come to the conclusion that of the magazines that have 
changed their shape within the last year or two the AMERICAN 
is the most convenient shape from the standpoint of the reader, 
and at the same time it affords the advertiser the facilities and 
advantages uf ample display space alongside of reading matter, 
and which is very important, at a reasonable pricé. 


Therefore, we have focléet to change the shape of SUNSET, the Pacific 
Monthly, to the AMERICAN size, commencing with the January, 1916 
issue. The features a have helped make SUNSET the recognized 

magazine of the country west of the Rockies will be retained, such as its 
color pictures, which will be enhanced because of the greater opportunity 
afforded by the larger page; The Pulse of the Pacific, elaborated with a 
large display of photographs of current events; economic articles setting 
forth authoritatively, and at the same time entertainingly, the great 
development facts and significance of the Sunset Country; Interesting 
Westerners—people chosen at random from all grades of life in all the 
Western states whose personalities and daily work are of interest and 
value; richly illustrated articles reflecting the activities of America’s 
“New Rialto,” the great_moving- re studios of Southern California 
where eighty per cent of the world’s films are being produced; poi 
art studies of Pacific Coast beauty spots; regular collections of "material 
interesting to the makers of the home in the West; descriptions of motor- 
ing on the rapidly increasing Pacific Coast boulevards and highways; 
helpful questions and answers in the Sunset Service Bureau; notes on 
Western development; and odds and ends of Western interest. 


New rates are effective with January, 1916, and subsequent issues. 


A 10%'Reduction Will'Be Allowed On Orders Received 
Before January 1, 1916, Covering Copy of 100 Lines 
or More Per Issue to be Used During 1916 


a 
General Manager -_ 


SUNSET @) MAGAZINE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW: WORK 6 cciisceecs ++++.»Wittram A, Witson, 515 Candler Building 
BOSTON ree HARLES Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
GHICAGO) ii6062650 ... GRAHAM C, PATTERSON, 338 Marquette Building 


Member the Quoin Club and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


1915. 1914. 1913. 1912, Total. 
Cosmopolitan 24,806 38,304 47,432 130,413 
Review of Reviews 22,416 27,173 82,648 110,589 
World’s W 23,114 23,216 25,424 100,426 
McClure’s f 5 19,959 21,696 23,184 
Everybody’s 18,375 23,942 28,065 
Sunset 15,064 25,872 27,888 
Harper ’s 4 2 21,000 19,684 
Scribner’s 18,333 20,776 
Hearst’s 14,056 20,496 
Metropolitan 2, 7 15,947 
American 5, i 16,285 
Century A 15,932 
Current Opinion 81k 16,493 
Atlantic Monthly F 13,839 
Munsey’s § , 12,110 
American A 12,7 10,375 
Red B 7 7,280 9,296 
St. Nicholas § 7,672 
Boy’s Magazine 91: 7,041 
Argosy i$ 4,928 
Ainslee’s é 4,592 


$23,179 298,392 360,856 367,316 1,349,243 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

oo Se € TT | a a ere 109,476 90,614 108,666 87,212 395,968 
Ladies’ Home Journal 84,862 28,597 5,795 38,340 137.594 
Woman’s Home Companion 26,544 25,013 8, 29,050 109,400 
Good Housekcepirg 23,471 23,971 y72 104,282 
Delineator 21,42 16,619 J ? 88,944 
Harper’s Bazar § 80,485 f 85,653 
Pictorial Review 20, 16,456 78,952 
Designer 5,702 3,85 5 72,334 
Woman’s Magazine. 72 
Medern Priscilla 





McCall’s Magazine é 8, 5,65 t 59.219 


Ladies’ : 56,600 
People’s Home Journal.......... 2,488 3,6 13,454 ; 51,090 
Housewife ; 8, 14,000 49,645 
Mother’s Magazine ¢ 2. 13,775 ¥ 48,834 
Woman’s World : 8,400 10,243 88 012 


389,632 348,133 392,966 880,410 1,511,141 
CLASS MAGAZINES 

Vanity Fair e 25,885 36,440 17.902 136,401 
System é : 28,784 82,130 33,932 127,589 
Popular } ic 31,335 26,012 29,232 29,234 115,810 
Country Life in America 26,712 26,208 27,285 107,776 
Popular Science Monthly 

World’s Advance e 17,332 16,357 f 62,011 
F'eld and Stream ‘ 10,598 ‘ 42,203 
House and Garden ‘ 10,403 é 42,192 
House Beautiful 8,83: 8,302 ‘ y 41,536 
Theatre a 9,660 ¢ f 40,724 
Physical Culture 9,254 758 j 40,134 
Outing 7,280 ; a 39, 105 
Countryside Magazine ¢ 8,500 37,8: 
International Studio ; 
Garden 6, 492 
Travel 6.023 848 8,120 29,361 








245,386 208,121 236,447 »5S 920,548 
WEEKLIES (October) 
Saturday Evening Post 128,061 118,226 110,964 ,765 = 473,018 
Literary Digest 57,46 52,420 f 535 215,942 
Collier’s 58, 46,119 f 7 
Town and Country 83,466 


Life 


Christian Herald af 5, 
Scientific American 5,525 20,664 15,518 21,515 


423,091 361,474 874,487 420,159 








Grand Total 1,381, 288 1,216,120 1,364 256 1,398,479 
*4 issues only. f 5 issues. he issues. 
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Ohristmas Seuishens 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS HOLIDAY 
NUMBER NUMBER 
Dated December | Dated December 15 


A sumptuously illustrated handbook All the frivolities and festivities of 

of Christmas Gifts specially chosen Christmas, inclading last-minute gifts 

for you. With this number on your and holiday novelties of every hind 

writing desk and Vogue's shopping ser from the best shops. Sidelights on 

vice at your command your Christmas the metropolitan social, dramatic and 

buying will be an experience of un. musical seasons. A beautiful Christ 
usual pleasure. mas magazine. 





| ™~ 
Use the Coupon 

Vowve is published ewice-a-month and sells for 2Se a copy. If you 
will clip off the coupon at the left and send it with your name and 
address your subscription will be entered for twelve numbers, 
beginning with the Christmas Gifts Number, and a bill for $2 
will be sent you January Ist. If you enclose cash with order 
your subscriptice will be ente-ed for thirteen numbers. 


VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 


* Condé Nast, Publishe Edpa Weolman Chase, Editor 





This is a reproduction of a full page Vogue advertisement running 
in the December magazines. ; 
Note the appeal to the subscriber—Buy Vogue and then buy from it. 


It is the Buying Suggestion that the publisher puts 
into Vogue that is responsible for the phenomenal 
results that the advertiser gets out of Vogue. 

\ogue’s readers are trained from the start to buy from 
Vogue. Need I point out furtherVogue’s value to you? 


Advertising Manager. 


419 Fourth Avenue New York 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UNDAY School lads of in- 
quiring minds do not consti- 
tute the only class of information- 
seeking persons who can ask 
knotty questions. Just as_ the 
Schoolmaster was humming hap- 
pily over the fact that the week’s 
crop of questions and problems 
included nothing that was likely 
to cause a headache, the following 
turned up at the very bottom of 
the letter-box: 

“Supposing a product which has 
never been advertised nationally 
and on which sales are now 
$1,000,000 per year; present adver- 
tising charges against this prod- 
uct amounting to nearly 6 per 
cent, due to large number of 
special books required for dealer 
work; a national campaign, to be 
at all adequate, will run _ this 
charge up to 12 per cent, which is 
out of all reason in comparison 
with the maigin of profit. Pre- 
suming, however, that the time 
now seems ripe for some step of 
this kind and that the advertiser 
believes that in a certain period 
(or uncertain, rather) of time 
such a campaign will increase the 
sales to a point where this per- 
centage will be within reason. 
What should be the method of 
charging off this excess until that 
time? Should it be charged to 
advertising and absorbed during 
the time of expenditure, or 
charged into some account to be 
absorbed more gradually? 

“I would appreciate your opinion 
in such a case and also if in your 
own experiences you have ever 
encountered this problem, I would 
appreciate knowing how long a 
time it was before the sales got 
to a point where the excess ceased 
to be a burden.” 


The Schoolmaster ventures, in 
the first place, the opinion that 
most national advertisers and 
probably most local advertisers 
have passed through the period of 
investing a large percentage for 
advertising than the price of the 


products would apparently justify. 
118 


They may not have wanted to do 
so, but they had to do it. The 
truth is that without repeat orders 
and without additional sales com- 
ing as the result of the original 
purchasers being pleased with the 
merchandise, showing their pur- 
chases and talking about them, the 
greater number of advertising 
campaigns would fall flat. There. 
fore, it is difficult for a. manufac. 
turer of an article of general con- 
sumption to get started toward 
successful advertising on an ap- 
propriation that can be clearly 
taken out of the price of the com. 
modity. To advertise properly he 
is obliged to make an investment, 
just as he invests a_ certain 
amount of money in equipment or 
in the building up of a sales or- 
ganization. There may be cases 
where the investment in advertis- 
ing is laid out over a number of 
years and gradually absorbed, but 
they are rare. It is customary to 
charge in each year’s expenditures 
the exact amount expended for all 
forms of advertising during 
that year and to face bravely the 
theory that, in addition to actual 
sales gain that can be traced, 
there is or should be a large good- 
will or cumulative value through 
the dealers acquired and the extra 
goods distributed. 

Nobody can tell the Classroom 
reader how long it will be before 
sales increase to such a_ point 
that the advertising cost will be 
reduced to a reasonable percen- 
tage on the year’s business. That 
greatly-to-be-desired result might 
come in a year or it might not 
come in several years. Six pet 
cent would be high for some lines 
and low for others. The proper 
percentage can be determined 
only after a study of all the con- 
ditions. Some products are best 
promoted by a quick and large 
campaign, while others require the 
gradually increased campaign 


Brother Newmyer of the New 
Orleans Item has sent the School- 
master a marked copy of his pa- 
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per ior the day following that for much of anything but a clean- 
severe tropical storm they had up campaign, yet Newmyer had 
down there a while ago. By three his staff on deck at 5 A. M., writ- 
oclock in the morning when the ing copy. What is more, they 
storm subsided, it had filled the went out and sold it, so that by 
streets with plate-glass windows, eleven o’clock when the paper was 
roofs, live-wires, and conglom- put to bed there were no less than 

rubbish generally. It 34 ads referring directly to the 
didn’t look like a favorable layout storm. 


z Taking the Elevator 


This is what Goop Heattu advertising rates will be doing shortly. I dislike to 
even think about it but our Managing Director says I must. He tells me we must 
“get ours” if we have to print, and circulate, such a lot more magazines than our 
resent rate is based on. I think this is the fault of our Circulation Manager. 
eis after the public all the time, and, as a result, people are sending in subscrip- 
tions at a shocking rate. At any rate, it shocks me when I think of the number 
of stories up the elevator will need to move when we start raising our advertising 
rates to keep pace with our increasing circulation. I see but one ray of hope. For 
a slight interval I am permitted to accept orders, and contracts for one year, on 
the basis of the good old little rate card now in effect. If you have a copy, get 
it out and kiss it. If you find it among the missing, tip me off and I will see that 
you get another, even if it does cost me a postage stamp. (You see how reckless 
Iam about spending money.) This is the way to address me 


J. Dwight Brewer, Advertising Manager, GOOD HEALTH 
811 West Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 











DRY Es cetera 





Particularly adapted to Poster and Flat Wash Work. 
A full line of all kinds of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS COMPANY 
101 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 














can have your undivided attention when we take all the details of 
placing your Newspaper Classified ads off your hands—may we? 


Send for Bulletin 134. Contains best lists. 
Arkenberg Special Agency, Publishers’ Representatives 
Newspaper Classified Exclusively, 408 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 


Agencies—If you're not one of the 151 advertising agencies “clearing” newspaper classified 
us send at once for the Bulletin commission proposition. 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 
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. Here are a few samples of the 
: “ethic: 
Mfrs. With Small | .,\° “hic 
ae | RIGHT ON THE JOB ft 
Advertising Allowances My big, capable organization is ready later 
to : man to aid in quickly jand efiect- have | 
‘ r ually restoring your electrical servic: a 
CAN, for $1.65 a day, reach Get in touch with us right away—«irst - 


o | come, first served—but everybody as. 
an average of 10,000 people sured of our utmost pons Mia) ee pict 


a day, wholesale and export | S, J. STEWART “teast 
buyers and actual consumers, 
with our NEW plan. 


: GLASS 
All sizes. All grades. Right ‘ere 
ready for immediate delivery. 


This is a substantial project | *. apouette Nov 
—in which over a_ million , 





eae ; Did the Si Put Y copys 
dollars is NOW invested— i 0 Beers Ee et Oe Gr naste 
9 _— : it did—or if hadn’t already fact t 
backed by a Syndicate of discarded that "old cesar be 2 is 1 
Successful Bankers and Man- | beat it to Ryan’s—you must Mave 4 ht 
: HAT, YOU KNOW. ough 
ufacturers. RYAN & CO. comet 
, : rite to-day for full par- | Gy 4 Pair of Diy Ones-—Likewice _~ 
iculars. Pair of High Ones ; 
Pz t $2.45 i yr 
References Dun or Brad- | ana $6. en ee oe Ne: ee os 
- e B. QUICK 4 
street or your own banker. The Mo stan sp, 
they 
* ‘ earth 
Pier Realty & Holding Co. = And so on. Large spaces were IM indiv; 
929 N. Third St., Philadelphia taken by the New Orleans Rail- iM ploite 
way & Light Company, and the that ¢ 
Address our New York Office Cumberland Telephone & Tele- his g 
Suite 1001-04—286 Fifth Avenue | graph Company asking for co- tage, 
a  , | OPSTAUON: 40: their efforts. to te ised | 
" store the service, and several in- It j 
There is an opportunity | surance agencies seized the op MMB: go 
portunity to advertise tornado in- vou 
in one of the fore- surance. One man advertised his som 
service in repairing roofs, while nicest 
most agencies of New | another offered to clear up wreck- life.” 
4 age. On the whole it is a rather vision 
York for a copy writer striking example of how advertis- rives 
ing may be made to serve in an ing e 
who has had a considerable | emergency. pay with 
' : frost 
amount of pers and Did you ever have anybody tell can't 
who is well grounded in copy be that “teaser — ge pull, of 02 
: that it was a perfectly obvious He 
work. ‘ This man must have hoax to which nobody paid the that 
the ability not only to write | least attention? Well, the School- 
well, but to picture his adver- | mastey has heard such views of HM, 
tisements and literature and other day he received a_ letter opti 
: rom a man—an advertising man being 
to develop attractive layouts. at that—enclosing a half-page ad Willi 
At the present time we are | ostensibly signed by J. Rufus lave 
: : : _ | Wallingford, which gave a glow- his 
only interested in seeing — ing account of the fabulous profits wher 
ples of work that would indi- | which might be made in a chain derf 
of motion-picture theatres, a her- you 
cate that the prospect fea the ring farm, and sundry other imag- bar 
above qualifications. “R. L.,” | nary enterprises. Rig advert sing Te 
rr » | man was somewhat wrought up, useft 
Box 355, care of PRINTERS and wanted the Schoolmaster to prom 
INK. express an opinion as to the form 
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“ethics” of that brand of financial 
adve'tising. A couple of days 
later another letter arrived. “I 
have discovered,” he writes, “that 
the ad sent you a few days ago 
was only a ‘teaser’ for a motion- 
picture enterprise.” Evidently 
“teaser copy” is not always so 
obvious—even to advertising men. 


*x* * * 


the trouble with “teaser 
copy,” according to the School- 
master’s experience, lies in the 
fact that if it fools anybody at all 
, is likely to fool them too thor- 
oughly. It leads them to expect 
something really interesting, some- 
thing unusual, something worth 
speculating about. But when the 
mystery is finally solved, and it 
turns out to be only a can of 
soup, or a package of crackers, 
they are likely to come back to 
earth with a thud. The average 
individual doesn’t like to be ex- 
ploited, and he is likely to feel 
that the advertiser sneaked under 
his guard, took an unfair advan- 
tage, and robbed him of the prom- 
ised sensation in the end. 

It is like saying to a child: “Be 
a good boy to-day, and I'll give 
you something nice for supper. 
something awfully nice —the 
nicest thing you ever ate in your 
life.” All day long Willie has 
visions of delectation, and he ar- 
rives at the supper table with shin- 
ing eyes. If you can “make good” 
with a sack of candy or a piece of 
frosted cake, all is well—but you 
can't enthuse Willie with a bowl 
of oatmeal or a saucer of prunes. 
He will quite properly conclude 
that he has been swindled. 
* * * 


Now 


Now the grown-up may be more 
sophisticated, but he doesn’t enjoy 
being swindled any better than 
Willie ‘oes. And by the time you 
have simulated his interest and 
his exjcctation up to the point 
where lie anticipates some won- 
derfull sensational announcement, 
you cart quite satisfy him with a 
bar of soap or a pair of socks. 
Teaser campaigns are mighty 
weful so long as they don’t 
Promise more than can be per- 
formed. It is not so vastly diffi- 
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Now Prfitable Advertsing 


QUADRI-COLC COMPANY 
4i0 East aged St. New York, 








This booklet shows why the 

sales from many a catalogue 

have been doubled and trebled. 
SENT FREE: 


QUADRI-COLOR CO. 


Color Printers and Engravers 


306 East 23d Street, New York 








E introduce the 

public to the best 
magazines and produce 
circulation for the lead- 
ing publishers. Branch 
offices in the larger 
cities of the great mid- 
dle-west. 


Established 1900. 
Incorporated 1908. 


WINSLOW G. SMITH, President 


Magazine 
Circulation Co., 


Inc. 


327 - 333 So. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 














ADVERTISING ARTIST 
WANTED 


Experienced man in illustrating, one 
who is good on figures and one who 
has had advertising agency experience. 
Send samples, state salary, advise 
when you can come. Immediate re- 
sponse is solicited. Address 


H. H. CLARK 
The Advertising Agency of 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





























There is absolutely NO CLASS of 
trade or ‘ession, that SOME kind 
of an ADVERTISING RULER will 
not REACH and STAY WITH. We 
make them all--Let us show you. 


Write to Dept. 3 











Eutopia Mixture 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY 


You cannot get its equal in richness, flavor, arom: 
and quality for any price at retail. An aromatic 
blend of the choicest North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Turkish, Perique, Latakia and Havana 
tobaccos, Aged—not flavored, 

Send fer 11b. at our risk. Smoke ten pipefuls and if you 
like it send us the price, $1.50, within ten days — or 
return at our expense. Uniess you send the money with 
order, please give bank or commercial reference. 

Three blends — medium, mild and extra mild. Send 40c 
for { 1b. trial order without pipe; ifnot satisfactory money 
will be returned. Order today. Booklet on request. 

CAMERON TOBACCO CO. 
Semmes and Minth Sts. Dept. E. Richmend, Va. 


French Briar Pipe aida 


with first order 
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cult to evolve one that will “pull” 
but the danger lies in making i 
pull too hard. 

* * * 

“Send us the name of your 
dealer,” runs a heater advertise. 
ment. There is too much famil- 
iar talk about “your dealer.” Un. 
less a man has built a house o 
two he isn’t likely to have a deal. 
er in the heating or plumbing 
line. Why not invite the reader 
to send the name of the best heat. 
ing firm in his community, the 
plumbing firm he prefers to do 
business with, and so on. 


“Taggart Tags” is the name of a new 
ten-cent box of crackers being advertised 
by the Taggart Baking Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Some Busy Executive 


ERE in New York 
City can increase 
his efficiency by 

unloading his Adver- 
tising problems and 


or firm flexible mind 
aggressiveness anil 
proven executive abil- 
ity. Eleven years as 
Advertising and Sales 








Printing buying on Manager. Fully com- 
my shoulders, Ppetent to act in similar 


I can offer that man capacity for you, 


“S$. W." Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 36 cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 








$59,000.00 NEW BUSINESS 


in one territory in 22 months is my 
record as a trade paper advertising 
salesman. $3 years old, best references. 
12 years general advertising exper'- 
ence. Now employed but will consider 
good territory on live publication or 
connection with established agency. 
“Edwards,” Box 854, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’’ cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING WRITERS 


Your classified ads will pull plenty of 
fi inquiries when they are 

worded just right. Get my prices for 

preparing your small ads and sales let- 

ters. Jed Fi oes 557a Halsey St., 
lyn, N. Y. 


Br 





BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Gwance having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
price and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 


A splendid territory is open to an ex- 
perienced representative to secure adver- 
tising for a well known trade paper. 
Box 780, care Printers’ Ink. 





What methods and media shall I use 
to find buyer for $175,000 plant in steel 
ine, adantable to war orders? Address 
MANUFACTURER, P. O. Drawer 759, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Advertisi:g man with agency experience 
can form: good connection with small 
City “recognized” agency, 
and_ established. Address 
Box 798, care Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN who can 
sell classified advertising by corre- 
sponden Excellent opportunity for 
capable worker. Address Box 803, care 
of Printe:s’ Ink. 





WANTE!): Drug Advertisement Solici- 
tor for high class alumni journal. 
Strictly commission basis. A good propo- 
sition. «\ profitable side line. Apply to 
Dr. Wimmer, 115 W. 68th St., N. Y. 





Large» Manufacturing Concern located in 
the Upper Michigan Peninsula require 
young man having had excellent experi- 
ence in detail of advertising agency 
work, and in addition, considerable abil- 
ity as Sales Correspondent and detail 
man in Manufacturers’ Advertising De- 
partment. Give full details, experience, 
age, minimum starting salary expected, 
etc., in first letter. Box 813, c/o P. I. 








Wanted— 


A man who can write 
about machinery 


There is a position open in the 
Service Department of a large 
technical paper publisher. A 
man is wanted who can write 
some real advertisements of ma- 
chinery—preferably a man with 
actual machine shop experience. 
If you want this position, give 
your experience in full, also 
salary desired. Address Box 
815, care Printers’ Ink. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





Young agency man, 8 years’ training 
from ground up, will represent good 
publication. Western territory. Single, 
good habits. Ohio, Box 801, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





This aggressive, brainy, clean-cut young 
American seeks a connection with a 
progressive, growing concern in N. Y. 
City in an advertising and sales capacity. 
He can get results. Can you use him? 
Box 804, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising man seeks position where 
an analytical mind and the ability to 
plan and write appealing copy can be 
capitalized. Engineering graduate with 
three years. experience in advertising 
and trade fas a editing. Salary, $35 
per week. Address Box 811, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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An advertising writer—a developer of 
stagnant advertising accounts—is open 
for connection with Southern daily. 
Three years’ experience. Specialist in 
department and men’s store copy. Ade- 
quate references. Box 814, c/o P. I. 





Advertising manager with fourteen years 
experience, who can apply advertising 
and sales methods to your business that 
increased former employer’s sales over 
1000% in seven years, is open for _posi- 
tion. “Producer,” Box 812, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 





Ideas! Original Ideas! Am 24; single. 
Last position in Argentine Republic as 
Ady. Mgr. with $45 weekly. Spanish 
and German perfectly, fair English. Will 
start here at bottom with all general 
work at $17. Address Box 806, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position adv. mgr. Merchant 6 
years, where I made record. Bank ref. 
there. Now adv. mgr. for national ad- 
vertiser, a half million dollar firm. Also 
agency, newspaper, salesman experience. 
Best ref. all along line. Understand all 
angles, sales promotion, buying, selling, 
contests to spur salesmen, house organ, 
copy, printing, art work, space. ant 
interview with big manufacturer who 
wants successful merchant to plan from 
soup to nuts. Box 809, c/o Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—Man 36, 
with ten years’ experience planning, 
writing and selling advertising seeks a 
larger opportunity. Work has been 
connected with industrial and power 
plant equipment, mechanical specialties 
and technical apparatus and_ includes 
trade paper, circular and catalog, form 
letter and personal solicitation. Am now 
employed at a salary of $8,000. Box 
797, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING 
MANAGERSHIP 


Or “rartunly to develop such a posi- 
tion. By college-trained, married man 
of thirty-one with eight years’ success- 
ful sales and advertising experience. 
Competent to prepare trade and general 
ads, sales letters, dealer helps, house 
organs and other printed matter; to 
purchase art work, engraving and print- 
ing; to conduct your trade and con- 
sumer investigations; to direct all your 
advertising activities. Box 799, c/o p. | 





ADVERTISING-SALES BUILDER 
15 years planning selling campaigns and 
writing strong sales copy. Booklets, Cir- 
culars, Folders Broadsides, House Or- 
gans, Ads. for big concerns in Machin- 
ery, Metal Working, Mechanical Fields. 
Has sound business judgment, analytical 
mind, notable sales promotion record. 
Strong on marshalling facts as logical 
arguments into forceful, convincing 
resentation. . Seasoned merchandizer. 
Mature in years but young in spirit, am- 
bitious, aggressive. ow copy man with 
advertising agency. Desires return to 
manufacturing connection. Address Box 
810, care Printers’ Ink. 





General office man of initiative and ex. 
ecutive ability, age 32. Estima ing, 
printing and engraving; supervise cl eck. 
ing and auditing departments; ‘hor. 
oughly familiar with every detail o: an 
advertising agency and newspaper Oo lice, 
13 years’ experience. Small salary until 
I prove my worth. Box 807, c/o P. I, 


Valuable Addition To Agency With 
Hardware or Technical Accoun's. 
Writer was three years chief copy and 
plan man on industrial and hardware 
papers. Sound analyst with faculty for 
grasping and whole-heartedly executing 
ideas regardless of own opinions. Vigor. 
ous, interesting style marshals facts irom 
buyers’ view-point with stimulus of con. 
vincing argument and conscious author. 
ity. Accustomed to fast action, :apid 
production, hard work. Clean record, 
Age 27, perfect health, wholesome per- 
sonality, engineering education, six 
years’ experience. as investigator, re. 
porter, salesman, copywriter. Box 805, 

care Printers’ Ink. 








ADV. M=-A-=N NOTA BEGINNER 


or a theorist—but seasoned veteran in 
preparation of PRODUCTIVE adv— 
34 years of age. My knowledge of adv. 
requirements and possibilities is as 
broad as the continent. I know how to 
appeal to dealers, because I’ve BEEN a 
dealer—how to rouse salesmen, because 
I’ve BEEN a salesman—how to “‘con- 
vert” city and country buyers, because 
I’ve lived in BOTH city and country. 
I write selling “language” under: 
stand—and all warm up to—red-blooded 
copy that grips the reader by the hand, 
looks him square in the eye and says 
things in a mean-every-word-of-it style 
that convinces and gets the cash. Ex- 
tensive experience on leading national 
accounts, Thorough understanding of 
marketing through dealers salesmen and 
direct by mail. 


NOT DOWN AND OUT 
but looking for bigger opportunity than 
present work affords—as adv. mgr. with 
mfgr. or reputable mail order firm, or 
as plan and ~— man with agency. 
$4,000 at start. amples and references 
evidence of sobriety, loyalty, integrity 
and exceptional ability. Address Box 
800, care Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





I wish to devote more of my time to 
my outside interests and would welcome 
an associate in my profitable weekly 
trade paper. An advertising man who 
is a good mixer and has some :noney 
can make a good connection and eventu 
ally own the control. Box 734, care P. 1. 
One of our clients is overworked. He 
has other business interests besides his 
weekly trade journal which requive his 
personal attention. He would therefore 
sell an interest in his publication to an 
experienced man who could relieve him 
of the major portion of the work The 
roperty is valued at Fifty Th usand 
ollars. Unusual opening for a /ustler 
who commands some capital. ‘larris 
Dibble Company, 171 Madison Av., N. ¥. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 


— 


Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. Lest and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., a Deslee, dy. a 
for ‘14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., , 17,158, Be. 


Peorla. 1., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Duily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. a daily, 
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hgeae 7g Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. 
1914, 20,322. 


Dispatch and Daily. Average for 


Covers its territory. 


Providence, R. |., Dally Ri 
. net pele for 1914, 20,65 ) 


Wy Sun., 33,018. (Q@) The easine Bul- 
letin, 48, 772 ave. net paid for 14. 


Wis., 
April, 


Gazette. Daily average, 


Janesville, 
1915, average, 7,579. 


1914, 7,129. 





9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘*All paid i 


Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. ' Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commerciri. 
daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. Kor Oct., 1915, 
74,377 daily; 64,464 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of ws 
latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Actual daily 


Average for 1914, 

Evening Express. Net ay. 

Telegram, 14,130. 
News Publish- 


r 
Ora 
ifaay) 


Salem, Mass., Evening News. 
average for 1914, 20,021. 

Worsestor, Mass., Gazette, eve. 
Dec., 14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. 
Sule tuculation, 


Ay. Jan. to 
Largest 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 9 months 1915, 
122,562 paid, 127,055 gross. 

75% of circulation is in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 

Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
gross circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


UA 
oN 
TEEO 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, ors Sunday Tribune 
155,144 


St. Louls, Mo,, Natlonal Farmer and Stock 
Srower, Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Souster. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. RN. 
iecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, O., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
at - r 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
or ct 


1915, 134,978 daily; Sun., 166,411. 


- om, Pa., By g dy. Aver. circula- 
' "14, 23,270; 28,125 Oct. 
5. A ¥.... guaranteed paid cir- 

ilation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., 


wen Chester, Pa., Local News, 

is Hodgson. Aver. for 

194, ‘2, 505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has ester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 
voted to home_news, hence is a 
home paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


UA 
6 ry 
TEES 


GUAR 
TEEO 


Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark’”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (©©) the 
recognized authority of Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


N. Y. Sclentific American (QO) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The RB. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(OO) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (O©) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 








New Haven, Conn., Register. leading want- 
ad. med. of State. lc a word. Av. ’14, 19,414. 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c, 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn,, 
Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 
is the leading want ad me- 
dium of the great Northwest 
carrying more paid want ads 
than any other daily news- 
paper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1914, 116,791 more 
individual Want Ads. than its nearest com- 
petitor. Rates: 144c. a word, cash with order; 
or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card 
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Spending Thousands to 
Make Sales for Yo 


The thousands of The thousands of 
dollars which The Chi- dollars which The Chit 
cago Tribune spends cago Tribune spends ig 
every year in other sales promotion work 
daily newspapers to in- 
crease its circulation, 
to get new readers, all 
mean new customers new customers an 
for you Tribune adver- increased profits f 
tisers. 


The fortune which 
The Chicago Tribune 
spends in sending spe- grows, week by wee 
cial War Correspond- The Tribune’s servi 
ents, photographers both to its readers ant 
and moving-picture toits advertisers gro 
‘operators to every im- more efficient, week 
portant section of the week the power of Ths 
War Zones of Europe Tribune to make sale 
also means new readers and STILL MOR 
for the Tribune and SALES, for you, get 


new customers for you. added impetus. 








The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over { onan ta 
’ 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





